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Children respon 
to the example 


FOLEKA 
FLOORS 


T IS surprising how quickly children re- 





polishes, scrubs, removes varnish and sands. 














spond to any example of cleanliness, Can be used on any kind of floor—whether 
Take floors, for instance. If floors are 2 Scrub grime and grease from oiled floors, | 
kept scrupuously clean, in the first place, it - sand — oa aoe pnemnyre gun - 
, “a ; apply wax on linoleum or scour tile and ter- 

is easy to appeal to children Ss innate desire yazz0. In every floor renovation or mainte- 
of “wanting to help” by urging that they nance operation, the FINNELL SYSTEM | 
endeavor to keep them that way—no more will save time, money and labor. } 
littering with paper—a careful wiping off of 
shoes before entering the building. There For every school there is an efficient and 
are any number of ways by which an under- economical FINNELL SYSTEM — eight 

standing teacher can en- sizes of scrubber-polishers 
list their aid. Such habits Mr. Henry Cameron, Custodian of Buildings of permit adaptation to any 
the Hannibal, Missouri Public Schools, writes: i 


of cleanliness lay a firm 
foundation for their whole 
outlook on life. It is your 
responsibility, Mr. Super- waxing corridors, 
intendent, or Board Mem- and gymnasiums. 


your schools are kept spot- 
lessly clean, not only for 


who are in your care, but. tion floors. 
for appearances as well. We heartily endorse 


more beautiful 


of FINNELL SYSTEM sanitary floors.” 
your school floors can be 
kept in better condition 
than ever at a cost which 
iscut toa minimum. The 
FINNELL is an all-pur- 
pose machine—it waxes, 


8 sizes— 
ranging in 
price from 
$87.50 
to $875 


It Scrubs 
It Sands 


“We are using three complete sets of 
Finnell Equipment in our school buildings. 
They are indispensable for scrubbing and 
class rooms 
They work 
ber, tosee that the floors in perfectly under even the small- 
est desks and in other congested 
areas. The machines are equally 
. effective in cleaning our wood, 
the sake of the children cement, terrazzo and composi- 


the 
system for schools inter- 


T; —— ested in securing cleaner, 
With the _ installation oe tees 


FINNELL 


needs. FINNELL floor 
maintenance engineers 
will gladly examine your 
floors, tell you the best 
way to care for them, and 
show you the cheapest and 
most efficient method. To 
get this information does 
not cost you more than a 
postage stamp. Write us 
today. Address FINNELL 
SYSTEM, INC., 3612 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Also Standard Bank 
Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. Factories: Elk- 
hart, Ind., Hannibal, Mo., 
and Ottawa, Ont., Can- 
ada. District offices in 
principal cities. 













It Waxes 
It Polishes 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
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> er are a few of the many features that have made Flushwood the outstanding flush 
door for use in school construction. 


Flushwood represents the result of years of experience in the building of fine doors. Into 
it have been incorporated the proven ideas gained through this first-hand knowledge of 
door building. 


T EN T E D) 


Features: 


ey: Mg 2 


Flushwood can be made in different combina- stantial saving in freight, handling, fitting and 
tions of woods, whereas the regular flush door hanging. 
is, of necessity, limited to one kind of wood on 
either side of the door. For example, Flush- 
wood can be made with Stiles and Rails of 
plain wood and panels of figured woods giving 
a beautiful contrasting effect when finished. i. : } ; ; 
Made also with any desired arrangement of Casein water resistant glue is used exclusively 
glass openings. A beautiful inlay is furnished on stiles, rails and panels of Flushwood. 
in Flushwood in any kind of wood desired. Flushwood will not warp or twist. A smaller 
amount of glue is required than in ordinary 
Flushwood is more sound resistant. The dead flush doors—moisture content therefore is at 
air space between the panels acts as a sound a minimum. All wood used is. kiln-dried. 
resisting medium, which, as Dr. Paul E. Sa- Every Flushwood Door is backed by the fam- 
bine, well known authority on acoustics, ous Morgan Quality guarantee 
proved through exhaustive tests, provides a = : -e 
much greater reduction in sound transmission Finally, the cost of Flushwood is surprisingly 
1 |i Fag — seranaron than the ordinary flush door. low. Flushwood doors inlaid two sides, can 
be purchased for less than an ordinary flush 
Flushwood weighs only two-thirds as much as door, without inlay—considerably less than a 
a regular flush door, making possible a sub- regular inlaid flush door. 


ee 


All veneers are one-eighth inch thick before 
sanding which give the door a smooth sub- 
stantial surface. No thinner veneers are used 
in Flushwood. 


ee 
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Write for Catalog 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City 
MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland Baltimore ; Jersey City ; Greensboro ; Wilmington 
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Where Appearance Means Health 


ILLIONS of dollars are spent each year to protect 

child health, and other millions are lost because not 
all children are healthy. One of the danger spots for con- 
tagion is the public toilet room, where children of all ages 
and conditions are compelled to come. 





If your schools lack modern facilities, plan first of all 
to rehabilitate your toilet rooms. The investment re- 
quired is small enough to be well warranted in the addi- 
tional protection for your children. We'll be glad to help 
you with plans, information and estimates. 


he TRADE MARK REGISTERED L 














COMPARTMENTS 
Dressing Room 
Toilet and HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING Co., INC. Partitions 
Shower Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) . 
Hospital 
Compartments Branch Offices: Cubicles 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON ATLANTA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Established 1876 
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NAME-WOVEN SPREADS 
OF 
CHARACTER AND DISTINCTION 
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Minimum order, 200 spreads 
Light weight for easy handling 
Durably constructed for long wear 
Distinctive at a glance 
Positively identified at all times 
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Outstanding CMacmillan Books for Teachers 





A TEACHER’S 


GEOGRAPHY 
By M. E. Branom. 
Price $2.40 


INFANCY AND HUMAN 


GROWTH 
By Arnold Gesell. 
Price $3.50 


EDUCATION: Principles 


and Practices 
By E. D. Grizzell. 
Price $2.40 


CHANGING CONCEP. 
TIONS OF SCHOOL 


DISCIPLINE 
By P. E. Harris. 
Price $2.00 


STUDIES IN DECEIT 
By Hartshorne & May. 
Price $4.50 


PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL 


ADMINISTRATION 
By E. E. Lindsay. 
Price $2.50 


THE PROBLEM OF VOCA- 


TIONAL GUIDANCE 
By G. E. Myers. 
Price $1.60 


A MANUAL FOR 


STUDENT TEACHERS 
By H. C. Pryor. 
Price $0.75 





EDUCATIONAL SOCIOL- 
OGY FOR BEGINNERS 


By David Snedden. 
Price $3.50 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN AND CANA- 
DIAN COMMITTEES ON 
MODERN LANGUAGES 


Enrollment in the Foreign Languages 
in Secondary Schools and Colleges of 
the United States. 


By C. A. Wheeler and Others. 
Price $2.00 


GERMAN FREQUENCY 
WORD BOOK 


By Moxgan. 
Price $0.60 


ADULT LEARNING 
By E. L. Thorndike. 
Price $2.25 


TESTING INTELLIGENCE 


AND ACHIEVEMENT 
By Levine & Marks. 
Price $2.00 


HOW TO MEASURE 


(Revised) 
By Wilson & Hoke. 
Price $2.00 


THE PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION AND 


ITS WORK 
By J. Butterworth. 
Price $1.25 


Send for new illustrated catalogue of Professional Books in Education 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 
Boston 


Chicago 
Dallas 


Atlanta 
San Francisco 
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SPEAKING OF MERGERS— 





Pat'd and Pats. Pend’g < Pig 006k Gen tate With an 
Fig. 926—“HALLOWELL" Work-Bench With an All Laminated Wood Top and Shelf Below. 


All Laminated Wood Top and Shelf Below. 
Mergers are in the air these days. Even wood and steel merge as in 
“HALLOWELL” WORK-BENCHES AND TABLES 


Laminated wooden tops on rigid frames of steel. “Hallowell” Equipment is standard in both wood and metal 
industries; it lasts the longest, looks the neatest and costs the least. 
1368 styles and sizes. Write for Bulletins 386 and 401. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


BRANCH JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BRANCH 


28 N.Clinton St. 944 Harper Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOX 524 DETROIT, MICH. 
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fRimmed SUNLIGHT 


oa wouldn’t expect your children 

to thrive on a diet of skimmed 
milk, so why furnish them “skimmed 
sunlight” in the schoolroom? 


the sunlight are a vital factor 
oment of children’s bodies 


int e schoolrooms and 
-will benefit. 


\rdinary glass 


d the 


sses 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











eshade with 
Joanna Cloth during 
the Christmas Holidays,and 
End Replacement Costs / 


HE item of window shade replacements, 

coming up over and over again, can be 
taken care of once and for all, during the 
Christmas holidays. Use this holiday op- 
portunity to install shades of Joanna Cloth, 
mounted on Hartshorn Rollers, at every 
school window. Their longer life means lower 


maintenance costs. 


This remarkable shade fabric— Joanna Cloth 
—will not collect dust, wrinkle, crack or bag. 
It is sunproof, rainproof and sanitary. An occa- 
sional damp-cloth dusting is all that is needed 
to restore its original freshness and beauty. 
Although sturdy in quality, it is soft and pliable, 
with a fine moire finish that has proved 
beneficial to the eyes of growing children. 


For a lifetime of perfect easy- 
running service, be sure to 


For free circulation of 
air and properly diffused 
light.in classrooms, 
use this’ arrangement 
— Hartshorn Shade 
Rollers installed with 
Double Bracke: No. 87. 


specify Hartshorn Rollers. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 





SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
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Wright Rubber Tile installation—Building for architecture and 
kindred subjects—University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 
Chas. A. Platt, New York, Architect. 
James M. White, Urbana, University of Illinois, irchitect. 


The Ideal School Floor 


HE choice of Wright Rubber Tile 

for school corridors, class rooms 
and assembly reflects good judgment 
because— 


While it fulfills every requirement of 

any and all other flooring materials it 

has certain outstanding advantages. 
First—Wright Rubber Tile is long lived 
—Even under the severest service it out- 
lasts any other type of floor except per- 
haps marble. 
Second—It is cleanly—The smooth 
grainless surface is easily cleaned— 
You always have a sanitary floor. 
Third—The golden virtue of silence is 
assured by Wright Rubber Tile. It ab- 
sorbs the sounds of hurrying feet and 
scraping chairs. 
Fourth—Color patterns in endless 
variety may be had. You can match any 
general decorative scheme perfectly with 
this modern floor. 
Fifth—When you compare costs Wright 
Rubber Tile is in a favorable position 
and over a period of years will show de- 
cided economies. 


And so we could go on—reason after 
reason why Wright Rubber Tile has ad- 
vantages that fit it particularly to 
school floors. The proof lies with the 
large number of schools and institutions 
in which this modern floor is making 
good day after day. A list of school in- 
installations, a color chart and other in- 
teresting material will be sent on re- 
quest. Write. 


WRIGHT RUBBER 
FPROSUCTS €@. 


Dept. N. S. RACINE, WIS. 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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The Brilliance of the Holiday Season 


is reflected in the bright colors and sparkling freshness of gelatine dishes con- 
cocted as they only can be from Edelweiss Gelatine Dessert. 

You add not only attractiveness, but also nutriment to your menu by serving 
Gelatine Desserts. Dietitians recommend them highly to tempt the appetite with- 
out burdening the digestion. They have the added advantage of being economical. 
The gelatine qualifying for the Edelweiss label is the best that can be obtained. 
At every step, special precaution is taken to guard against impurities. In our 
Sunshine Kitchens we add the true fruit flavors, and pack it in economical con- 
tainers. 

Give Edelweiss Gelatine Dessert a trial. Test its consistency on the table or on 
the display counter. Test its popularity with your patrons or guests. 


JOHN 















MANUFACTURING 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS of 
GROCERS No.0 CANNED Foops 
7 rr 0o00 








CHICAGO > 


EST. 1688S 














GyYhe Liquid Soap- 


Lioua-san, the pure liquid soap, stands out in 
a highly competitive field as the standard of quality. 
It has gained that reputation because the laboratory 
method of manufacture assures its absolute uniformity 
and the constant adherence to high standards. Quality 
in a liquid soap depends on just two things. The first 
is quantity of soap solids. Liqua-San T contains 18% 
true anhydrous soap. Dilute it40% or 50% and it will 
still contain more soap to the gallon than the average 
liquid soap on the market. 


But equally as important as concentration is the 
quality of the soap solids themselves. Liqua-San is 
made from the finest obtainable edible cocoanut oil 
and American potash. The laboratory method of 
manufacture assures that it will be perfectly balanced 
and neutral--never rancid or alkaline, never thin or 
watery. It will not chap the tenderest skin--it’s sooth- 
ing as a lotion. Buy Liqua-San and be sure. 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


Huntington Laboratories 
INCORPORATED 
Huntington , Indiana 


MAIL THIS NOW/ 


The Huntington Laboratories 
Huntington, Ind. a 


Send samples of Li iqua-San for testing and prices. 
We are interested in a soap of real quality at a 
reasonable price. 











Name 


Address 









































NORTON 


2900 N. Western Ave. 
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Why the Norton Is 
Ideal Door Closer 
for schools 


IRST of. all, the Norton works on 

the rack ‘and pinion principle—it 
is not a crank style closer. This means 
that the Norton has full control of the 
door—from start to finish. 


In other words, when the door is 
opened, and hold on the knob is re- 
leased, the Norton Closer functions 
immediately. One speed carries the 
swing smoothly and easily right up 
to the latch. Then a second speed 
firmly presses the door against the 





jamb—and the lock catches! No slam 
or bang. No sudden rush or sudden 
stop. 


Further, strain on hinges is re- 

uced. Less maintenance is required. 

These are the merits that make the 
Norton ideal for the modern school. 
Write for prices and description. Go 
over the Norton principle and understand 


why this Closer has been given large pref- 
erence by school officials. 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 





DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago 














WRITE TODAY 


for one of these new trays 


and learn the advantages of 

this modern, economical 

and sanitary method of 
food service 


HE ServADish has the full endorse- 
ment of physicians and health of- 
ficials. It is a strong, white, fibre plate 
that will replace the use of dishes in the 
cafeteria and consequently eliminate 
costly china replacements. And it safe- 
guards health as well. 


Here is what the ServADish offers: 


It is used but once and then de- 
stroyed. The student is not entrusted 
with numerous dishes, cups and 
saucers which he _ invariably finds 
difficulty in handling safely during 
the hurried meal hour. 

It eliminates breakage, excess stack- 
ing, clearing, dishwashing—savings 
for your school. 

It brings complete sanitation. There 
is no danger of harbored germs. The 
ServADish is destroyed after use. 


The merits of the ServADish are evi- 
dent. It is as necessary as clean, health- 
ful food. It means economy, efficiency, 
convenience—things so essential in mod- 
ern school food service. 


Write for sample and prices. Let us 
| explain and describe this durable 

tray that is winning enthusiastic ap- 

proval throughout the school field. 


Michigan Metal Products Co. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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JOHN HARRIS HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Architect General Contractor 
LAPPLEY & HORNBOSTEL CHARLES W. STRAYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Points To Think Of! 


Point 1—Heavy galvanized steel used exclusively. 
Tubular members sherardized inside and 
out. Hardware—handles and foot cast- 
ings—solid white brass buffed bright. 











Point 2—A_ perfectly smooth flush- 
type, sanitary partition 
with no chance for dust or 
moisture to catch or hold. 











Point 8—No tin-pan slamming, rattle 
or vibration. Solidly filled 
core, bonded in cement pre- 
vents all noise. 


Point4—A ball bearing gravity 
hinge that closes door. Will 
not get sluggish in action 
and won’t wear out. Needs 
lubrication only once in sev- 
eral years. 


These are some of the points that make Veneer-Steel 
Partitions superior 


Complete details will be found in SWEET’S CATALOGUE, 
pages B2106 to 2115 


The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Agents in Principal Cities 


Veneer-Sieel Fartitionsé 
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With the 


HIS ISSUE of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS marks the close of one year 
the field. 


Twelve issues have gone into the mails, 
from Vol. I, No. 1, to Vol. II, No. 6. 


of service to school 


The publisher feels gratified. And his 
gratitude is reflected both in the satisfac- 
tion that he has accurately anticipated the 
needs of the school administrator, and in 
the very encouragement he has received, 
the high and flattering sanctions that have 
come to him from school people. 


The 
publishing effort. 


NATION’S SCHOOLS is a sound 
Yet its foundation was 
not unbeset by trials and struggles. Many 
Many fall 

wayside almost at the 
In fact, the business of publishing 
cannot be a process of sudden and instant 


magazines prove ephemeral. 
by the very 
start. 
achievement. So serious a group as is 
found among school executives, cannot be 
swayed by any flighty and wayward en- 
Tangibilities, utilities, proofs 


must antecede promises. 


thusiasm. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS was prov- 
able. It is now proved. Two months be- 
fore publication it had a paid subscription 
list of over 5,000. With its first issue in 
January of 1928 it had 6,436. Then the 
climbed upward, month after 
month. To-day the list includes some 
8,100—45 per cent public-school superin- 
tendents, 23 per cent residential schools, 
17 per cent high-school principals, 8 per 
cent architects and 7 per cent of general 


number 


classification—a small number of volun- 
tary subscribers school board 
members, physical directors, school physi- 


among 


— 
— 











Publisher 


cians, dealers and jobbers, and libraries. 

This, then, is the attainment of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS. year ap- 
proaches. The printer will soon set “Vol. 
III, No. 1” on the cover, backbone and 
What does the subscriber 
Surely nothing more than 


A new 


contents page. 
expect now? 
a furtherance of established service, a con- 
tinuance of the progress that has won for 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS a place of high au- 
thority among school people, a standard 
of exceptional worth among all class pub- 
lications. 


In the editorial pages, an equal—and 
better, if possible—value will be extended. 
The pages will always feature the prac- 
tical type of research knowledge that has 
given such excellent character to the pub- 
lication. Among advertisers, the best of 
integrity will be assured. The large ma- 
jority of the 41 manufacturers repre- 
sented last January, the 70 represented 
More will follow 


to lend greater effectiveness and thor- 


last month, will remain. 


oughness to the magazine, and to quality 
its contents from cover to cover. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS is a unique 
and neat reading source. It is true “bread 
and butter” text matter for school people. 
It assembles good company. It associates 
in good company. It is strict in its vir- 
tues. It lacks commercial ego, pedantic 
conceit. It is pleasant to look at, profitable 


to read. It is thorough, compact, alert. 


It is a good publication. The publisher 
has the word of his readers and his 
advertisers. 

The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 
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The DePuy Adjustable 
“T” or Clavicular Cross 







The Scott Alu- 
minum Hand and 
Extension Finger 
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The Winter Sport 
Season.... 


School preparedness in the matter of accident and 
injury is necessary. 


The fracture appliance assures every desired pro- 
tection and safeguard. 


ASKETBALL, track, swimming, gymnastics—the virile sports 
of youth are today broadly encouraged in the school cur- 
riculum. Here guidance of health and play becomes as es- 

sential in student training as pedagogy itself. 


With this growing encouragement of exercise and competitive 
sport, the responsibility of the school increases. A closer attention 
to student welfare is demanded. Ample facilities must be provided 
—training quarters, medical rooms—every equipment that will lend 
further quality and efficacy to the 
cause of bodily soundness. 


” The DePuy aah 
Rolled Colles The fracture appliance is indis- 
Splint pensable in the school. With it 


the emergency can be met. The 
best of surgical attention can be 
rendered. And above all, the 
school can have full confidence 
that its serious duty of watchful 
attention of health and injury is 
well provided for. 


DePuy fracture appliances meet 
the requirements of medical 
and x-ray diagnostic standards. 
Write for the Wall Chart—a 
handy catalog of splints that 
will serve to guide selection. 











Let DePuy specify on your 
needs. 


The DePuy Combination Leg Splint 
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SPLINTS 
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DePUY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARSAW 


INDIANA 


The Oldest Exclusive Manufacturers of Fracture Appliances 
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Is the Educational Survey Justified? 


The survey is a process through which organizations 


are provided with 


related facts that stimulate 


thought and serve as a basis for intelligent action 


By F. P. KEPPEL, PRESIDENT, CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YorRK CITY 


HE educational survey is not a new instru- 

ment. As far back as 1843, Rhode Island 

made an honest attempt to study its school 
situation. In 1857, the trustees of Columbia Col- 
lege conducted a study of undergraduate educa- 
tion which was really a survey, and which, inter- 
estingly enough, was followed by the appointment 
as president of F. A. P. Barnard, who did more 
than anyone else in the United States to wage the 
fight for facts versus authority in education dur- 
ing the seventies and eighties. 

The modern survey movement, however, really 
began about 1910. Whether or not the Pitts- 
burgh survey of 1907, a social survey of historic 
importance, was the direct stimulus is a matter 
upon which opinions differ. Doubtless the clear- 
est analogy is to be found not in the social field 
but in industry. The results of the reorganiza- 
tion of large scale American industry which has 
taken place during the twentieth century con- 
stitute one of the outstanding economic facts of 
our time, and that reorganization has been based 
primarily on studies of existing conditions which 
were really surveys, although not called by that 
name. No defense of the industrial survey is 
needed. Every one admits its usefulness. 

Now what have we at hand as a basis for reach- 
ing a conclusion as to whether the educational 
survey is equally well justified? Of course I mean 
the good survey, for I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that there are good surveys and bad. 
Well, we have had a look at some two hundred 
surveys of cities, large and small; some forty sur- 
veys of counties and states, the latter led off by 


the Vermont study of 1914 conducted by the 
Carnegie Foundation; more than twenty-five sur- 
veys of higher institutions, either singly or in 
groups (these latter include the important current 
survey of the land grant colleges, studies of med- 
ical, engineering, legal and dental education), 
and more than fifteen surveys that have concerned 
themselves with subject matter and curriculum, 
the standard in this field being probably the 
modern language study, recently completed under 
the auspices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 


Will Study Interrelations of Schools and Colleges 


Then, there have been a number of surveys that 
are not so easily classified, as, for example, the 
monumental study of educational finance, in 
which three of the educational foundations co- 
operated; the study of Negro education, under- 
taken by the Phelps Stokes Fund, and the series 
of studies of administrative units financed by the 
Commonwealth Fund. I might mention finally an 
interesting enterprise just undertaken in which 
the Carnegie Foundation, the state department 
of public education and the colleges and schools 
of Pennsylvania have set out together upon a 
seven-year cooperative program to study the re- 
lations between school and college education. 

The examples that we have studied were made 
by fifty-four different agencies, the most active 
being the division of field studies of the Institute 
of Educational Research of Teachers College, 
which has specialized on surveys of city systems. 
Next follows the city school division of the United 
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States Bureau of Education. For county and 
state surveys, the most active agencies have been 
the General Education Board, the Carnegie Foun- 
dation and, again, the United States Bureau of 
Education. 

I do not wish to give the impression that the 
survey itself is a static thing. There is as much 
difference between the 1910 and the 1928 model 
as there is between the corresponding models of 
the Ford car. As an example, the surveys of 
school building needs in 1913 were based entirely 
on observation and dealt only with the present. 
Now such studies are based upon an intensive 
population analysis, they use fine standards for 
measuring all the physical factors involved, and 
they unhesitatingly outline a program of ten or 
fifteen years ahead. 


Survey Technique Improves 


In the first place, surveys have improved with 
the improvement of technique in educational 
measurement, and with the growth throughout 
the country of a body of comparable material. 
It is not a mere coincidence that the development 
of the educational survey has closely followed in 
time the progress of human measurements which 
has taken place under the leadership of Thorndike 
and others. 

Surveys are also improving as we learn more 
by actual experience as to the usefulness and 
limitations of the outside observer, and as the 
objective of each survey is becoming more simple 
and direct. We have learned that a survey of 
things in general is not likely to accomplish any- 
thing in particular. Little by little also the atti- 
tude toward the surveyor on the part of those 
surveyed has changed. At first, the latter had 
the feeling that they were under charges, but this 
feeling is gradually disappearing in the light of 
experience. Prof. George D. Strayer, who has 
probably conducted more surveys than any other 
single person, states that in only one instance had 
a man been removed from his position as the 
result of a survey. Because of all these factors, 
the best surveys are, with rare exceptions, the 
most recent, and this makes it relatively harder 
to point to direct results. 

We can, however, throw some light on the ques- 
tion as to whether the survey gets things done. 
To begin with, in the Cleveland study conducted 
by Leonard Ayres, we find that 74 per cent of 
his recommendations have been carried out. A 
study was made at the University of California 
of thirty-one more recent surveys, which reports 
that 61 per cent of the recommendations followed 
up had been actually carried out. Professor 
L. B. Koos of the University of Minnesota made a 
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study from a somewhat different angle and re- 
ports a somewhat higher percentage. Of forty 
recent surveys of school buildings conducted by 
Teachers College, only one has failed of results. 

Portland, not long ago, voted nine and a half 
million dollars for buildings, and Baltimore more 
than twenty-two millions, both as the direct result 
of surveys. The experience in the organization 
of the business end of education, indéluding the 
purchase of supplies and insurance, and the sim- 
plifying of the administrative procedure of school 
committees, is almost as striking. In the prog- 
ress that can be directly traced to surveys in these 
fields, enough has already been saved to pay for 
all city surveys, even including the bad ones. 

As to the studies that affect the community as 
a whole rather than a specific locality, the Carne- 
gie Foundation report on medical education, 
written by Abraham Flexner in 1910, was the 
first effective step in an advance that has literally 
revolutionized the teaching of medicine. In New 
York State we are now distributing more than 
$70,000,000 a year on the basis of Doctor Mort’s 
study of the measurement of educational need, 
and this study was the direct outcome of the 
educational finance inquiry of which I have al- 
ready spoken. 


Public Interest Is Aroused 


An indirect result of these studies, which is 
not measurable but on the other hand is not negli- 
gible, is the stimulation of both professional and 
lay interest, and the arousing of public opinion, 
which always accompany the progress of a good 
survey. 

Before going farther, I ought to point out that 
these educational surveys divide themselves 
roughly into two groups—those dealing with an 
organized field of activity under some form of 
authority, a city or state school system for ex- 
ample, and those in which, although an equally 
large number of people are directly concerned, 
there is no such centralized authority. 

It is harder to prove the success of studies of 
the second type, partly because they have not 
been nearly so numerous. In the first type of 
survey, that dealing with a situation where au- 
thority can be exercised, the community can very 
properly be expected to meet the cost of the 
study. The second type of study, if made at all, 
must be made at the expense of some outside 
agency. It is hard also because the evolution of 
technique has not gone so far and the mass of 
useful material for comparison is not nearly so 
great. We have, however, gone far enough to 
say with confidence that in studies of this kind, 
the essence of success, assuming, of course, com- 
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petent direction, is a wide participation on the 
part of all concerned. When the result is placed 
in the hands of teachers and executives who feel 
that they are dealing with the report of a study 
in which they have shared, the findings and 
recommendations are much more likely to result 
in actual progress. This is not hard to under- 
stand when we remember that the objective is 
no longer to persuade a school superintendent or 
a small board that something should be done, but 
to arouse the interest and command the support 
of the whole army of workers in the field. 


Modern Language Study Completed 


In 1921 a significant step was taken in the 
organization of the classical committee with ade- 
quate financial provision to conduct a thorough 
study. There is every reason to believe that the 
organization of this committee marked a new 
era in subject matter surveys. True, the com- 
mittee encountered many pitfalls, but they were 
pioneering. The modern language study, just 
completed, profited by the experience of the 
classical investigation and has contributed much 
of an objective nature in the study of modern 
languages. Doubtless this study is one of the 
great educational contributions of our time. 
Achievement tests and national standards were 
developed, frequency studies of words and idioms 
were made, enrollment statistics were carefully 
prepared and analyzed, and the training of 
teachers was studied. Statistics were collected 
from 80 per cent of all the secondary schools in 
which modern languages are now taught. 

It is of interest to the professional student to 
note to what degree the survey has affected both 
underlying theory and actual practice in the study 
of education. The factual material that the sur- 
veys contain is eagerly seized both by professors 
and advanced students and is finding its way not 
only. into dissertations but into textbooks. The 
conduct of surveys also has to a notable degree 
provided the element of practical experience to 
the advanced student, which corresponds to the 
dispensary and hospital service of the medical 
student and the shop work of the engineer. 

What of the future? So far as activities sub- 
ject to control are concerned, I foresee a growing 
tendency to merge the survey technique into the 
day by day functions of supervision, administra- 
tion and demonstration. The larger units will 
have something like a continuous survey com- 
parable to the running inventory of industry, 
and, from time to time, more comprehensive 
studies involving the services of outside experts 
as consultants. In many school systems the stage 
is already set for this development. 
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As to the activities not under control, much 
must still be done, both because of the intrinsic 
importance of the subjects concerned and also 
because the survey of the city or county system 
cannot go much farther until more curriculum 
material, for example, is available for compari- 
son and for the determination of standards. The 
situation now is comparable to that in medicine, 
where one of our leading teachers has recently 
said that medicine and surgery must stand still 
until physics, chemistry and biology supply them 
with new material on which to work. 

I hope I have succeeded in demonstrating 
that the survey is not an educational fad. It 
is a necessary factor in the scientific management 
of large enterprises. It is widely used in attack- 
ing the problems that challenge not only education 
but industry, health, religion and politics. Sur- 
veys have played an important part in the exten- 
sion of the scientific movement in education. 
Significant changes in city and state educational 
organizations, in higher institutions, in profes- 
sional education and in the curriculum have 
already resulted from survey recommendations. 
This widespread survey activity has touched edu- 
cation from hundreds of angles. Surveys are 
exerting and will continue to exert a powerful 
influence on American education. 





Group Study of Piano Becomes 


Successful School Activity 


Group study of the piano has, within the last 
three or four years, progressed to a well estab- 
lished, successful and popular activity in the 
schools of several hundred towns and cities, ac- 
cording to C. M. Tremaine in the Journal of 
Education. Recent developments in this direc- 
tion have been the recognition and the fostering 
of the group teaching idea by the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference, the introduction of 
normal courses for teachers of the classes by 
leading colleges and conservatories and the pub- 
lication of material based on the experience of 
the pioneers as an aid to those now entering or 
soon to enter the field. 

The piano is the basic instrument, Mr. Tre- 
maine points out, and is the only one of those 
easily accessible on which may be produced all 
three elements of music—rhythm, melody and 
harmony. In addition to a growth of music ap- 
preciation, group teaching brings also an advance 
on the “doing” side. Under competent leader- 
ship the children are deeply interested in piano 
study and are accomplishing notable results, 
according to schools that have tried this idea. 
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The olurring of words must especially be avoided in radio broadcasting studios. The one shown here is rendered 
sound absorbent by a lining of acoustical boards. 
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Less Noise for Better Educational 
Results 


The warning of the Tower of Babel is with us yet, but 
confusion of tongues is as nothing compared to the 
din man must accept as the price of civilization 


By DONALD A. LAIRD, Pu.D., Sci.D., DiRECTOR COLGATE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY, HAMILTON, N. Y. 


HREE years ago I visited the little red brick 

schoolhouse in Hoosierdom where I got my 

educational start in life. Its one musty room 
had been deserted for several years, and the old 
whaleback stove in the center of the room was 
rusting through. The bell rope had rotted in two 
and the longer section had dropped to the floor. 
The floor boards zoomed to each step, like a mock- 
ing echo of the youthful voices memory was re- 
calling. 

Changed? No, improved! The children from 
District No. 3 no longer have to strain their eyes 
on dark days in a schoolroom that is without 
artificial light. A few miles away from the old 
red brick school is a new consolidated school with 
special attention devoted to the selection of the 
lighting equipment. The cold noontime box lunch, 
designed more for farm hands than for school 
children, has been supplanted by a warm lunch 
prepared at the school by a skilled dietitian. 
Roasting the side of the body nearest the old 
whaleback stove while the other side is draughty 
and the feet are chilled by a cold floor no longer 
threatens the health of the Sowle’s Settlement 
school children. Now they can even reach school 
through the snow and slush without getting their 
feet wet, thanks to the punctual bus that carts a 
merry load to school each morning. 


Civilization Robs Us of Quiet 


The automobile and the builder are providing 
for the present generation of farm children much 
better educational facilities than their cousins had 
only three short decades ago. Of that there can 
be no doubt. Whether or not the formula trained 
normal-school graduate of to-day is a_ better 
teacher may be another question—but that is 
somewhat beside the point of this article. 

One tremendous educational asset, however, has 
been stolen from the Sowle’s Settlement children 
by the modern automobile and the fireproof 
builder. That asset of which they have been 
robbed is quietness. From the scholastic quiet- 
ness of the country they have been removed to the 


confused jumble of village traffic. Their one-room 
seclusion has been broken into by distracting 
noises from a dozen classrooms, communicated 
through windows, corridors and even ventilating 
ducts. The old musty one-room school with its 
noise absorbing hair plaster has been deserted 
for a modern building that is noise reverberant 
rather than absorbent. 

A rapidly growing body of experimental evi- 
dence shows that a price has to be paid for noise. 
It cannot be passed over lightly as something that 
the developing children will have to get used to 
or as something that is inevitable and cannot be 
remedied. The bulk of the trustworthy evidence 
indicates that we cannot get used to noise. It is 
true that we may ignore it consciously, but only 
by effort, and even then the reflex nerve centers 
still respond to noise, as we shall discover shortly. 


Noisy Conditions Can Be Remedied 


The notion that noisy conditions cannot be 
remedied is also contrary to established fact and 
experience. Back in the era of hoop skirts this 
notion was justified, but acoustical science has 
developed since the basic discoveries made by 
Wallace Sabine, the Harvard professor, so that 
noisy conditions can now be diagnosed and reme- 
died more effectively than most diseases. 

Some of the ways in which noise extracts an 
educational toll are fairly obvious. Take hearing 
difficulty, for instance. In a room where the con- 
struction is such that the teacher’s voice echoes 
it is exceedingly difficult for the pupils to under- 
stand the spoken words of their teacher because 
of reverberations blurring each word. This ef- 
fect is rather common in most new school build- 
ings, and has no connection with traffic or other 
disturbing outside noises. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been spent in research by tele- 
phone companies to prevent this blurring effect 
of the human voice over their instruments, but 
the remedy for the blurring of a voice within a 
room is fairly simple—make the room less 
reverberant. 
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Hearing difficulty is increased also by outside 
noises that enter the classroom insidiously. Their 
effect is to make those assailed by the outside 
noises slightly deaf, and in consequence if the 
voice is to be heard it must be raised. This is 
what makes conversation on a train so tiring. The 
noise of the train produces a temporary partial 
deafness so that the voice must be raised to the 
point of shouting, and a half hour of shouting is 
tiresome, as any public speaker will testify. 

Deaf persons, however, can hear better on a 
train or in a noisy room for this reason. Since 
the speaker unconsciously raises his voice to over- 
come the noise he hears, but which the deafened 
person may not hear, the net result is that the 
organically deaf person hears better in a noisy 
environment. It is not the noise, however, that 
makes him hear better but rather the raised voice 
of the speaker trying to overcome the noise. 


Noise Creates Deafness 


For the educator the significant points of these 
illustrations are that pronounced noises entering 
a room produce a partial deafness in each pupil 
and that a room that is reverberant presents an- 
other variety of hearing difficulty caused by the 
blurring of words. Either circumstance offers a 
distinct handicap to the pupil and to the teacher. 

The classroom that two of my associates at Col- 
gate and I use illustrates the blurring of speech 
and a simple and effective method that has been 
adopted to overcome it. Outside noises are not 
a factor in this instance, for the Colgate campus 
is in the country and this particular classroom 
overlooks an open field. The only disturbing out- 
side noises occurred sometime ago when the col- 
lege golf course was being remodeled and blasting 
was in process, but in the normal course of events 
there is no disturbance due to outside noises. 
Still, hearing conditions in the room were unsat- 
isfactory. 

The room dimensions are 30 by 50 feet, with 
an 18-foot ceiling. The rectangular shape of the 
room is favorable to hearing conditions, since a 
rectangular room is better acoustically than a 
square or curved room, all other things being 
equal. The walls, which had been plastered be- 
fore the Civil War, were covered with hair 
plaster, which should also have helped hearing 
conditions as hair plaster is less reverberant than 
modern plasters. Two features, however, largely 
accounted for the poor hearing conditions. 

For one thing the room had an abnormally high 
ceiling, due probably to the notion current before 
the Civil War that high ceilings produced purer 
air. The prolongation of sounds, or reverbera- 
tion, is always increased with high ceilings. 
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Another cardinal factor in producing poor 
hearing conditions in this classroom was the fact 
that the room had originally been planned to seat 
more than seventy-five students, but because of 
the departmental policy of conducting small 
classes on the discussion rather than on the lec- 
ture plan, only about twenty-five students were 
in the room for any class. Each full-grown stu- 
dent presents more than four noise absorbing 
units. If we had had a full complement of 
seventy-five students there would have been more 
than 300 noise absorbing units presented by the 
class itself, but with the small groups only one- 
third of this noise absorption was provided by the 
class. 

It thus became desirable either to lower the 
ceiling or to introduce more noise absorption. 
Since the cost of either method was about the 
same and since it would be more effective to in- 
stall additional sound absorption, the second 
method was decided upon. Until someone could 
be found who would undertake to finance the 
installation of sound absorptive materials in ade- 
quate amounts, the cloak rack standing in the 
hallway was moved into the rear of the room so 
that advantage could be taken of the noise ab- 
sorbing values of overcoats and hats. This helped 
somewhat. Later, funds were secured to meet the 
cost of installing the sound absorptive material 
and the entire ceiling and upper five feet of the 
side walls were covered with it. 


Results Produced by Soundproofing 


Before this installation was» made the empty 
room prolonged an ordinary handclap so that it 
could be heard for full five seconds after the clap 
had been made. By this installation the rever- 
beration period for the empty room has been 
reduced from five seconds to less than one second. 
With the additional absorption of around 100 
units presented by the class of twenty-five stu- 
dents there is a still shorter reverberation period 
when the room is occupied by a class. 

When a person speaks in a conversational tone 
and with conversational speed every word now 
stands out distinctly in the occupied classroom. 
When the first class met in this room after the 
installation was completed the instructor said at 
the opening of the discussion “We can now talk 
and listen much better in this recom.” There was 
an astonished pause among the students. The 
words rang out distinctly and clearly. Then there 
followed a burst of appreciative applause which 
was not especially noisy because of the sound 
absorbent qualities of the room as remodeled. 

It is now necessary to keep the two doors of 
the classroom closed while discussions are going 
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on since the voice sounds 
are picked up by the 
generous hallway  out- 
side which has not been 
acoustically treated. Be- 
fore the classroom 
treated the reverbera- 
tion within the room was 
so marked that no one 
had noticed the corre- 
sponding reverberations 
in the adjoining hallway. 

I have gone into detail 
in telling about our own 
problems because they 
throw into relief several 
important elements 
about classroom design 
that are commonly over- 
looked. Size, shape, ceil- 
ing height and wall construction are all to be 
considered in producing what the colored parson 
called a “less strainful” room. 

Hearing difficulty, however, probably presents 
the least serious disadvantage of a noisy or re- 
verberant room. The most serious effects are to 
be found when the noise precipitates the fear 
reaction. The bodily effects of the fear reaction 
are more serious at first glance than the purely 
mental effects. Psychologists agree that certain 
noises cause a fear reaction. Everyone has ob- 
served such a reaction caused by loud noises, such 
as that made by a tire that suddenly gives up its 
grip on life and blows out. A noise does not have 
to be so intense as that, however, to precipitate a 
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On the left is shown 
an experimental set- 
up that electrically 
records a_ typist’s 
output. The energy 
expended is meas- 
ured by a chemical 
analysis of exhaled 
air. The background 
is of sound absorb- 
ent material, 


The machine belcw 
is used to duplicate 
city noises. The 
street car and fire 
bells, an automobile 
horn, an_ electric 
motor and other 
noise creating de- 
vices can be made 


out as parts of the 
machine. 





long continued fear reaction which is harmful. 
The effects of fear reaction caused by ordinary | 
city noises have been tested and measured in sev- 


eral ways in the Colgate laboratory. Since such 
a reaction causes a mild but continued paralysis 
of the digestive tract, for instance, we might 
reasonably expect to find that it influenced the 
amount of food eaten and also the growth. 
Growth would be decreased somewhat as a result 
of the smaller amount of food consumed and also, 
due to the slight paralysis of the digestive tract, 
less caloric value would probably be obtained 
from the food ingested. 

These apparently rational suppositions have 
been carefully experimented upon for more than 
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a year with the aid of standard white rats. Half 
of a litter have been raised in a cubicle con- 
structed of sound absorbent material, while the 
other half were placed in a similarly constructed 
cubicle, together with radio loud speakers con- 
nected outside to a noise generator, built by 
Donald M. Crawford, now at Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University. Thus we have litter- 
mates under controlled conditions, each receiving 
the same air through forced ventilation, the same 
light and the same water and food. A half dozen 
litters have been so divided, each one being given 
the same environment except for the fact that 
half are raised under duplicated city noises. 
The results have been more marked than had 
been anticipated. First of all, the rats growing 
and living under the noisy conditions average 
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around 5 per cent less food consumption than 
their littermates kept in the quieter cubicle. Con- 
versely, the animals kept under quiet eat about 
5 per cent more food. But with this advantage 
of only 5 per cent in food consumption their 
growth is about 10 per cent greater. The country 
rats, as the ones being kept under relative quiet 
have been named by my small son, have this no- 
table acceleration in growth in spite of the fact 
that they are more active and playful, and this 
activity and play use up bodily energy. In con- 
trast the city rats are inactive, occasionally bite 
the attendant when he is placing new food in 
their colony house, and do not make friends with 
the experimenters the way their country brothers 
and sisters and cousins have done. 

When the door of a country cubicle which 
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houses four colonies of rats is opened the animals 
crowd to the front of the colony house and when 
the house door is opened stretch out to be stroked, 
as a friendly house cat purrs and rubs herself 
against her master’s legs. When the cubicle door 
is opened for the city rats usually they do not 
move, staying in the corners of their colony 
house, and when the colony house door is opened 
to admit food they still do not move or only run 
over to nip at the attendant’s hand. 

Somewhat similar results have been obtained 
indirectly in measurements of country and city 
school children. The relative inactivity and ir- 
ritability of the city rats may be reflected in de- 
portment, but there are no adequate records for 
testing this supposition. On the rate of growth, 
however, there are adequate records on school 
children that parallel our rat records. These 
reveal a more rapid rate of growth among the 
country children. Of course these human records 
are reflecting not merely noise, but also food, air, 
sunshine and other factors. It is now apparent, 
however, that noise also enters into the rate of 
growth. And rate of growth is a good general 
index of what may be termed vitality. 

In the next few years we shall have records 
from our rats on fertility, length of life and learn- 
ing capacity. 


We Cannot Adapt Ourselves to Nois« 


So far, two general types of noise have been 
used with the rats in the progress of the experi- 
ments. One is a steady noise with slightly musical 
qualities. The other is intermittent and comes 
closer to actual city and school conditions. The 
irregular noise has produced the more marked 
effects. 

It is often said that one may become accustomed 
to noise. So far as our rats answer this question 
it must be said that in place of becoming adapted 
to noise they have done the very reverse, that is, 
they have become sensitized. This is amusingly 
demonstrated by standing in front of a colony 
house of city rats and one of country rats and 
clapping the hands lightly. The country rats 
are startled. They twitch or jerk and stop their 
eating or playing. Their littermates who have 
been in an environment of noise for ten months 
are more than startled. Instead of twitching they 
usually jump from one to three inches into the 
air and then scurry to the darkest corner of the 
colony house. 

When the neurological basis of the fear reaction 
is understood it can be readily seen why adapta- 
tion to noise does not take place, but it is more 
difficult to know why sensitization occurs. The 
fear reaction is not voluntarily controlled. The 
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neural centers that control the blood pressure 
changes and the alterations in the digestive 
muscles and glands are in the brain stem. These 
amount to reflex centers. In contrast, the atten- 
tion to or disregard of a noise is controlled by 
nerve centers in the cortex of the cerebrum which 
have no control at all over the organic fear re- 
action. Thus it is possible for the interested 
student not to hear the passing trolley car while 
at the same time his blood pressure and intestinal 
activity are seriously altered as a result of the 
noise that he does not “hear.” Disregarding 
noises does not prevent the ear and lower nerve 
centers from responding to them. 

Three weeks ago I was called in consultation 
by the superintendent of a large school for the 
feeble-minded. A few years ago he had believed 
that he could “get used to” the noises that were 
increasing in his private office as the school was 
enlarging and the city was being built closer to 
the school. But he had given up this notion and 
was calling for help. While he could still concen- 
trate and ignore these noises consciously, he 
noticed that he was paying an increasing price in 
fatigue and nervousness. 


Measuring Typists’ Output 


Another phase of noise strikes directly at the 
educational processes. This was first observed by 
Dr. John J. B. Morgan in some experiments in 
amateur typewriting. Scale balances were so ar- 
ranged that they recorded the pressure exerted 
on the keys of the typewriter. Under noisy con- 
ditions this pressure was increased. This sug- 
gests a dissipation of energy that we have not yet 
mentioned. 

Two years ago this dissipation of energy by 
skilled typists was measured in the Colgate labo- 
ratory. In place of measuring the pressure ex- 
erted on the typewriter keys, the human energy 
expended was measured directly in terms of 
calories of bodily energy burned up. It was dis- 
covered that the energy expended in typing under 
noisy conditions was more than 20 per cent 
greater than when the typing was done in a rea- 
sonably quiet workroom. This is due partly to 
the excess force with which work is done under 
noisy conditions. 

3ut the surprising discovery was made that 
there is an excess energy expenditure even in 
trying to rest in a noisy environment. This is 
because another consequence of the fear reaction 
is an increased tension in the voluntary muscles 
of the body. Work as well as resting becomes 
harder in a noisy room, regardless of whether 
hearing difficulty enters into the picture or not. 

Direct measurements were made two years ago 
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of how this may affect the educational processes. 
The experiments were made on more than half 
a hundred college students in the Colgate labora- 
tory, under the charge of Ivan Sagal, then labo- 
ratory supervisor. In the quiet room there were 
15 per cent fewer errors made in immediate 
memory tests and 8 per cent fewer mistakes in 
memory tests carried over half an hour. In the 
facile use of the higher mental processes, such as 
mental multiplication, there was discovered a gain 
in speed of 33.9 per cent in the quieter room. 

For several years physicians have been awake 
to the importance of more quiet and the British 
Medical Association is especially active on this 
score. Industrial executives and safety engineers 
have also for several years been awake to the 
importance of overcoming noise, and have or- 
ganized the Committee for the Elimination of 
Unnecessary Noise, of which I happen to be a 
member. 

All phases of the noise problem strike home 
with force in the schools of the nation. I am sure 
that it is highly imperative for educators to follow 
the lead of their medical and industrial brethren 
and not merely agitate against noise but do some- 
thing to bring noise conditions in their schools 
to the same perfection that lighting, which strikes 
merely at the eyes and not at a fear reaction, has 
been brought. 

How to achieve less noisy and hence better edu- 
cational results by good judgment in the selection 
of a building site, in the arrangement of rooms 
and in the choice of materials and equipment will 
be discussed in detail in a future article. 





Negro Pupils Receive Vocational 
Training 


Howard High School, named for General O. O. 
Howard of Civil War fame, has opened its doors 
to the Negro boys and girls of Wilmington, Del., 
and is giving them an opportunity to secure an 
education equal to that provided by the white 
schools of the city, according to the Journal of 
Education. The school cost $1,000,000 and is the 
gift of Pierre Samuel duPont. 

At the suggestion of the pupils themselves, 
special emphasis is laid upon courses in economics 
both for the boys and the girls. The girls par- 
ticularly asked for courses in beauty culture and 
said that young Negro women could more easily 
make a success in and become owners of this 
type of business than any other. As a result, a 
course has been planned to prepare the girls to 
serve in white beauty shops and one to prepare 
them to serve in beauty shops for colored women. 
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Should the American Federation of 
Teachers Be Supported? 


By FLORENCE CURTIS HANSON, SEcRETARY-TREASURER, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, CHICAGO 


HE American Federation of Teachers, as a 
progressive, professional organization seek- 
ing the advancement of education through 
safeguarding the interests of pupils and teachers, 
is seeking the support of forward-looking indi- 
viduals and groups both 
within and without the 
school system. 
Twelve years ago the 
American Federation of 


What Do YOU Think? 


HE conflict that has been carried on 


teacher was dismissed through pique and her 
license revoked. When the case was taken to the 
Supreme Court, her license was restored. In 
Superior, Wis., a teacher was dismissed for criti- 
cizing her superintendent. An eight o’clock curfew 
law is in effect in a 
North Carolina com- 
munity. In Webster 
County, W. Va., a school 
director announces he 





Teachers was organizel 
as a protest against the 
abuses of power that 
had grown up in school 
administrations, as a 
means for combating 
the influence of auto- 
cratic 
the schools by special 
interests and as an ex- 
pression of the social 
vision of a few teachers 
who were thinking in 
terms of community in- 
terest and social prog- 
ress. 

Instances of repres- 
sion and oppression of 
teachers have recently 
been numerous, as was 
pointed out in the Feb- 
ruary, 1928, Harper’s 
Magazine, in an article 
entitled “Blue Laws for 
Teachers.” The deplor- 
able state of the teach- 
ing profession is evi- 
denced by the ridiculous 


domination of 


"Tia recent months between the board 
of education of Seattle, Wash., and 
the Seattle branch of the American 
Federation of Teachers has aroused public 
interest in the question of unionizing 
teachers. In the October issue of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS an article appeared 
condemning the action taken by the 
Seattle teachers as tending to discredit the 
authority of the board of education. 

We now present the reverse side of the 
picture, in the foreground of which is 
sharply outlined the need for teachers to 
organize in order to gain their rights and 
establish their professional status. 

What principles of school administration 
should guide school authorities? What 
machinery, if any, needs to be set up on a 
local, state or national basis to serve as a 
protection to teachers? These questions 
are related to the adminiStrative procedure 
of the schools throughout the country. For 
this reason The NATION’S SCHOOLS will 
welcome and will be glad to publish con- 
tributions from educators giving their 
views on this subject. 


will not vote to hire any 
teacher who willfully 
refuses to buckle her 
galoshes, or one whose 
skirts do not come 
within nine inches of the 
ground. In Kansas City 
both men and women 
teachersare forbidden to 
smoke. This bars from 
the service of the Kan- 
sas City schools Edison 
to teach electrical sci- 
ence, Einstein to teach 
relativity, Lorado Taft 
to teach art, Paderew- 
ski to teach music and 
Vice-President Dawes 
to teach political sci- 
ence. In fact, every act 
of the teacher, has, at 
times, been minutely 
prescribed. 

These are but a few 
illustrations from hun- 
dreds of instances. It is 
the accumulation of 
these annoyances that 





restrictions imposed upon teachers. They have 
been denied renewals or promotions or have been 
dismissed for getting married, for “keeping com- 
pany,” for bobhing their hair, for attending 
dances, for going to moving picture shows on Sun- 
day and for many other reasons that would never 
be considered in connection with other vocations. 

Only recently in the state of Washington a 


creates a sense of injustice, impairs teaching 
efficiency and tends to alienate those now in the 
profession or to deter others from entering it. 
The only organization now in the field that ap- 
pears to be interesting itself in this matter of 
restrictive contracts is the American Federation 
of Teachers. Teachers must organize in order to 
gain their rights as members of a profession. 
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Teachers as a body must insist upon their pro- 
fessional status. 

When this group of progressive teachers organ- 
ized they looked about for some group of organized 
citizenry that would make their cause its own and 
found but one such group—the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. With this group they proudly 
affiliated. They were conscious of the fact that 
organized labor was the major instrumentality in 
establishing the public schools, that organized 
labor has been the defender and protector of the 
public school system, that without exception the 
most advanced educational program put forward 
by any group has been that of organized labor. 
For example, the American Federation of Labor 
at its convention at Atlantic City in 1919, adopted 
an educational platform in which are embodied 
nineteen demands, every one of which aims at the 
improvement of the schools. Among these de- 
mands are the following: better enforcement of 
the educational laws; wider use of the school 
plant; reduction in the size of classes; revision of 
salary schedules upward; increase of school rev- 
enues to maintain and develop public schools; 
cooperation between boards of education, superin- 
tendents and committees representing the teach- 
ing body, in all cases of controversy between 
school authorities and teachers, and tenure of 
position during efficiency. 

As Dr. John Dewey, America’s great  phi- 
losopher and educator says: “A few years ago I 
went over a good many of the documents in that 
field, and I say without any fear of contradiction 
that there is no organization in the United States 
—I do not care what its nature is—that has such 
a fine record in the program of liberal progressive 
education as will be found in the printed records 
of the American Federation of Labor.” 


Justifying the Labor Movement 


In addition to these educational reasons, the 
American Federation of Teachers was attracted 
by the social program of the American Federation 
of Labor. It knows of no other large group that is 
so sincerely, intently, courageously and purpose- 
fully working for human uplift and social prog- 
ress as is this group. The labor movement repre- 
sents the struggle upward of mankind. The 
different groups have organized and come into 
being for the same reasons that the American 
Federation of Teachers has. They all represent 
the urge toward human freedom and progress, 
and it is natural for each new group to join those 
already in the struggle in order that weakness 
may become strength and success be more certain 
of accomplishment. 

The labor movement is a great constructive 
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movement for social betterment, a movement in 
the interest of the humanization of life—the most 
vital in the world to-day. It is the self-conscious 
organized expression of the workers’ struggle for 
their own welfare and for the public welfare. 
Labor is a great forward-looking body of men and 
women, whose strength is in the fact that they 
are doing something for themselves and not wait- 
ing to have something done for them. What 
workers, including teachers, do for themselves is 
more significant, not only to themselves but also 
to social welfare, than what is done for them. The 
teachers’ unions have joined hands with labor not 
in expectation of great economic rewards, but in 
the hope of being a part of a great movement for 
making this world a better place in which to live. 
Labor seeks not a living but a life, a life of service, 
and a fuller life for men and for their families. The 
spirit of social idealism has been a valiant force in 
the movement from the beginning. 


Not Organized for Material Benefits Only 


Prof. Harry A. Overstreet says: “Where in the 
long history of the world do we find more con- 
tinuously, more heroically, more effectively, an 
intent for the bettering of human conditions than 
in the labor movement? It is a flagrant, nay, it is 
a pathetic misunderstanding of that movement to 
say that it has been a movement solely for the 
material benefit of a class. It has, indeed, con- 
cerned itself with material benefits and with bene- 
fits for a special group, but it has concerned itself 
with far more. Labor offers its cooperation in 
working out problems and in carrying through 
plans for the achievement of higher levels of 
excellence for all groups. Labor expresses its be- 
lief in the principle of cooperation for all the 
relationships of our industrial life. It believes in 
brotherhood, in democracy, in humanity. Labor’s 
belief in the sanctity of human personality has 
made it the relentless foe of oppression and 
human degradation. 

“Labor has arrayed its strength against the 
five enemies of mankind—poverty, ignorance, 
disease, waste and inhumanity—that it may 
achieve social justice for all. It is fighting for the 
fundamental human realities. The labor move- 
ment is a movement that stands for what is 
fundamental to public welfare, and when teachers 
affiliate with it they are not thereby lowering 
themselves to the level of partisans of a class 
interest. They are in a very real sense raising 
themselves to the point of view of res publica. 
Fundamentally the labor movement has fought 
for a humaner world. Fundamentally it has 
thrown down a challenge to the arrogancies and 
autocracies and cruelties that have set themselves. 
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up for the government of life. It has fought for 
human emancipation—for yours and mine and all 
the rest of us.” 

It is difficult for those who do not believe in 
democracy or understand democracy to compre- 
hend the democratic organization of the American 
Federation of Labor. They talk about objecting 
to the labor affiliation because of the possible con- 
trol of local school affairs by an outside body, not 
realizing how completely the American Federation 
of Labor is built upon the principle of autonomy 
of its constituent organizations. The American 
Federation of Teachers conducts its affairs demo- 
cratically through annual delegate conventions, 
absolutely without dictation or interference of any 
kind. The local chapters assume no obligation 
except endorsement of the principles of the con- 
stitution. There is no domination or control. 

When a teacher becomes free from fear and 
intimidation, the pupil immediately becomes the 
heir to new possibilities for growth and develop- 
ment. The preamble to the constitution of the 
American Federation of Teachers says: 

“We believe in democracy and in the schools as 
the chief agency of democracy. We believe that 
the schools have failed of their fullest attainment 
because of undemocratic administration, adher- 
ence to tradition, and lack of responsiveness to 
the needs of the community; and that the teachers 
must find the remedy if it is to be found. We 
believe that servility breeds servility, and that if 
the schools are to produce free, unafraid men and 
women, American citizens of the highest type, the 
teachers must live and work in an atmosphere of 
freedom and self-respect. We believe that the 
teacher is one of the most highly productive of 
workers, and that the best interests of the schools 
and of the people demand an intimate contact and 
an effective cooperation between the teachers and 
the other workers of the community—upon whom 
the future of democracy must depend.” 


What Program Includes 


This statement is altruistic, but equally so is 
the program of action of the American Federation 
of Teachers. This program calls for the following: 

1. A cultural wage with annual automatic 
increments and a $2,000 minimum for a profes- 
sionally qualified teacher. 

No apology for this sound economic policy is 
necessary. Progressive boards of education and 
communities are recognizing that an adequate 
salary schedule for teachers is “good business” 
for the schools and for the community. The 
teacher who is receiving a salary sufficient to keep 
him in physical health and mental peace will have 
increased energy and efficiency; he will be more 
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alert for improvement, he will give a higher serv- 
ice to the community. The same principles hold 
in this matter as have proved sound in the case of 
superintendents and bank presidents. When 
teachers ask an adequate wage, it is not only from 
self-interest but in the interest of the school and 
the community. 

2. Teachers’ councils, controlled by the teach- 
ers and participating in the determination of 
educational policies. 


Mutual Benefits Result 


This means that the voice of the teacher shall 
be heard. Participating in the determination of 
educational policies is quite a different thing from 
determining them. Teachers are employed because 
they know about teaching, they are the experts in 
their field. For the educational, social and civic 
good that expert knowledge should be used. The 
advantage is mutual—the school profits by expert 
advice from those who have first-hand knowledge; 
the teacher profits in increased freedom and self- 
respect and a greater sense of responsibility, 
which again will bring about finer schools and thus 
make a greater people. Why should teachers be 
the followers and not sharers in the making of 
public opinion about educational policy and school 
administration ? 

3. The sabbatical leave with adequate com- 
pensation, automatically operative in order of 
application. 

Since the American Federation of Teachers 
introduced this plank in its program, sabbatical 
leave has been endorsed by so many educational 
bodies and has become the established practice in 
so many cities that it would seem to need no de- 
fense. In fact, one may say that only the less 
progressive communities are without sabbatical 
leave for teachers, which has been established not 
as a charity for the teachers but as a benefit to 
the schools and the community. Teaching efficiency 
is increased by the stimulating influences of a 
new environment, new movements, new ideas. 
Since under the usual system of granting sab- 
batical leave there is no increase in money cost to 
the community, it stands to gain immeasurably. 

4. A pension after thirty years’ service, such 
as has been established in hundreds of cities and 
states. 

Only the most behind-the-times persons do not 
now recognize that a sound pension system is a 
necessity to a sound educational system. To quote 
Herman L. Ekern, former Attorney General of 
Wisconsin, a pension and insurance expert, “In 
providing old age support, this movement (teach- 
ers’ pensions) is in very respectable company. 
Pensions have long been provided for those who 
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have suffered from service in war. Taxpayers are 
also providing civil pensions to judges, policemen, 
firemen and other federal, state and municipal em- 
ployees, and four states are putting into operation 
old age pensions as a substitute for poorhouses. 
The churches and benevolent and educational 
organizations are providing pensions, so are also 
an increasing number of private employers, in- 
cluding already the largest corporations. 

“Old age support is, however, but an incident of 
the teachers’ pension or retirement systems. Their 
real purpose and object is and must be to better 
the schools. A teachers’ pension or retirement 
fund is a necessity to every efficient educational 
system. Nothing is more expensive to the taxpayer 
than a superannuated teaching force. School- 
rooms, school equipment and above all the time of 
the pupils can be best utilized only through effec- 
tive teachers. The deserving aged teachers can- 
not and must not be cast adrift. It is a case of a 
continued salary or a pension. Clearly pensions 
will cost taxpayers less than salaries.” 

5. Elective boards of education possessing 
financial independence and having teacher and 
labor representation. 

It is difficult to understand the mental process 
of those who translate this principle into, “In 
other words, if the organization’s purpose and end 
are attained, it will mean a determination of school 
policies and affairs by a class organization instead 
of by the duly elected and appointed representa- 
tives of the people.” Labor replies: “Organized 
public-school teachers ask a voice in educating the 
vouth, because they are experts in this work. It 
is reasonable to suppose they can handle this job 
better than politicians, who are selected as school 
directors and who are interested in securing con- 
tracts from the business groups that back them. 
These include building contractors, supply men, 
real estate brokers and book publishers. 


Promotes Cooperation 


“The education of youth by school directors in 
many cities is a side line. It is stage scenery for a 
purpose unknown to the average American parent. 

“This is the system financial authorities would 
continue. They would make the schools a part of 
their program, just as the public utilities recently 
attempted to do.” 

Teacher and labor representation has never 
gained and probably never will gain control of 
school boards, but it will give opportunity for co- 
operation between representative groups for the 
good of the schools and of the public. Service on 
school boards should be unselfish, disinterested, 
altruistic, self-sacrificing. Is the American Fed- 


eration of Teachers wrong in so regarding it? 
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6. The single salary schedule for those having 
equal experience, preparation and other qualifica- 
tions, such as has been adopted in Cincinnati and 
some other progressive communities. 

7. Teacher tenure. 

Here the American Federation of Teachers runs 
afoul the Seattle Board of Education. And so 
does the National Educational Association, the 
Department of Superintendence and every other 
educational organization at home or abroad known 
to me. Teachers are human beings; teachers are 
citizens. And as such they are entitled to trial 
and investigation before dismissal and should not 
be subject to the whim and caprice of administra- 
tors. This is not merely a matter of justice to the 
individual teacher; it is of paramount importance 
to the children. “Servility breeds servility, and if 
the schools are to produce free, unafraid men and 
women, American citizens of the highest type, the 
teachers must live and work in an atmosphere of 
freedom and self-respect.” 


Greater Freedom for Teachers Needed 


More and more educators and educational ad- 
ministrators are recognizing the need for greater 
professional freedom. Supt. William J. Bogan of 
the Chicago Public Schools, says: “We all know 
that it would be impossible to train independent, 
upstanding men and women through servile, weak 
teachers forever in fear of dismissal. There is an 
old saying that a lion was never begotten by a 
rabbit, a saying that might be paraphrased by 
another, ‘Independence was never begotten by 
servility.’ It would be well for every one who be- 
lieves in democracy to know that the nation will 
never have the independent citizens so necessary 
to carry out this great experiment in democracy 
until we encourage teachers to develop vision, 
wisdom, independence and courage.” 

The American Federationist, the officiak maga- 
zine of the American Federation of Labor, says in 
an editorial: “The recent convention of the 
American Federation of Teachers declared for the 
principle of indefinite tenure during good and 
satisfactory service. Such legislation will give to 
teachers a professional standing that would help 
to attract high grade people to public-school work. 
Annual reappointment of teachers creates oppor- 
tunity for control of education by agencies pro- 
moting special interests, and for practices akin to 
the spoils system. 

“An adequate tenure law would establish merit 
as the basis for appointment and for continuation 
in service, by stipulating professional standards 
for which the applicant must qualify, fixing the 
period of probation and providing for dismissal 
only on stipulated professional grounds. The ob- 
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ject of such a law would be to assure the appoint- 
ment and retention of good teachers with ability 
and professional training. Teachers’ tenure legis- 
lation would set up for teachers the protection 
that civil service gives to other public employees. 
It would insure efficiency by prescribing qualifica- 
tion standards and would protect teachers by per- 
mitting dismissal only for due causes. It would 
prevent teachers from being the football of poli- 
ticians—a fundamental step toward better teach- 
ing.” 
Testimony in Seattle Case 


In the court testimony of O. B. Thorgrimson, 
member of the Seattle Board of Education, in the 
case of the Seattle Teachers’ Union, Local 200, 
American Federation of Teachers, vs. the Seattle 
School Board, are found these statements: 

“From this program of action and as more 
amplified in the legislative committee report, 
there are two things there that I think would pre- 
vent the administration from running the schools 
as the administration thought to the best in- 
terests of the children. One is the permanent ten- 
ure proposition. As I understand, the 
tenure law is one which provides that after a pro- 
bationary period, I think, which is fixed at two 
years, no teacher can be removed excepting on 
public charges—I mean you could not refuse to 
reemploy, or let them out, except on public 
charges, tried before a tribunal composed of repre- 
sentatives of the teachers and the board of admin- 
istration, and then an appeal from that to the 
courts. It would be much stronger in 
favor of the teacher than civil service law where 
the board that hears the question is an independ- 
ent board, while here, of course, it would not be. 

Q. “But the tenure law contemplates that a 
teacher shall not be removed without a hearing. 
That ig right?” 

A. “That is one of the things, certainly.” 

Q. “Which now a teacher does not get as a 
matter of right?” 

A. “As a matter of right. What happens is, 
under the state law, you reelect them each year. 
If, for some reason, a teacher was to be deemed 
inefficient the matter would be settled not by any 
charges, but by merely not reelecting them. . . 

I thought it (to provide that a teacher should not 
be removed without hearing) was objectionable. 
That you had to keep them on the force unless you 
could prove to the satisfaction of this committee, 
and afterwards in the court, that you have 
grounds for letting them out, because I know that 
inefficiency—you can’t put your finger on a teach- 
er’s work and prove it to a definite conclusion. 
The school administrators for the proper running 
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of the schools necessarily have got to determine 
that—whether they are efficient or not.” 

In addition to the educational organizations in 
agreement with the American Federation of 
Teachers and in disagreement with this testimony 
and with the public statements of other Seattle 
board members, there are twelve state legislatures 
that have passed state tenure laws. Washington 
will undoubtedly be the thirteenth. 

In sympathy with this advanced social and 
educational program of action of the American 
Federation of Teachers we find a long list of dis- 
tinguished educators. Among them are: John 
Dewey, Columbia University; Robert Morss Lov- 
ett, University of Chicago; Joseph K. Hart, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Harry A. Overstreet, College 
of the City of New York: George Coe, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, retired; Henry 
Newmann, Brooklyn School of Ethics; Paul Doug- 
las, University of Chicago; Jerome Davis, Yale 
University; Harold Groves and Jacob Perlman, 
University of Wisconsin; John Brewer, Harvard 
University; Jesse Holmes and W. Carson Ryan, 
Swarthmore College; J. McKeen Cattell, editor, 
School and Society; LeRoy E. Bowman, James 
Gutmann, Gardner Murphy and John Herman 
Randall, Columbia University; William H. Bridge 
and Mary Percival, Hunter College; Amy Hewes, 
Mount Holyoke College; Alfred D. Sheffield, Wel- 
lesley College; John A. Fitch and E. C. Lindeman, 
New York School of Social Work; Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg, managing director, American Associa- 
tion for Medical Progress; Eugene W. Lyman and 
Harry F. Ward, Union Theological Seminary, and 
scores of others. 


Sentiment in Seattle Favors Union 


Is it surprising that the teachers of a city 
which, statistics show, ranks lowest in salary 
schedule for cities of its class, where teachers are 
hired and fired on the judgment of a supervisor 
alone, where freedom and responsibility are de- 
nied, where fundamental citizenship rights are 
withheld, should be attracted to such a program 
as this? 

There had existed in Seattle for several years a 
sentiment for a teachers’ union. The teachers of 
Seattle, those most informed in social and eco- 
nomic conditions, expressed an interest in the 
movement. They believed that by affiliation they 
would be furthering a great movement for social 
and educational betterment, that they would be 
helping to build a profession, as well as advancing 
their own status as teachers and citizens. Some of 
those interested corresponded with the national 
office and with the western officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. Vice-President 
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Schwarztrauber, while in the city on other busi- 
ness, talked to them. 

The high-school] teachers discussed the matter 
among themselves. A referendum vote was taken. 
There is nothing secret surely about a referendum 
vote. This was a teachers’ organization they were 
considering; so they consulted their fellow teach- 
ers, just as doctors consult doctors about their 
medical association, and lawyers consult lawyers 
about their bar association, and business men con- 
sult business men about their chamber of com- 
merce. The question asked was something like this: 
“Would you favor the organization of a local of 
the American Federation of Teachers if at least a 
majority of the high-school teachers are in favor 
of forming such an organization?” A little more 
than one-third of the teachers answered that they 
were in favor of that. One-third or a little less, 
said that they were not. 


Meetings Widely Advertised 


When the secretary-treasurer of the American 
Federation of Teachers went to Seattle, her com- 
ing was announced not only to teachers by word 
of mouth but on the front page of the Seattle 
daily papers. People whom she had not seen or 
heard from in years looked her up because they 
read in the papers that she was to be there. She 
spoke four times to different groups at open, ad- 
vertised meetings. In the evening she spoke to 
about 350 high-school teachers, 260 of whom 
afterwards became members of the Seattle Union, 
No. 200, of the American Federation of Teachers, 
certainly a sufficient percentage to indicate a good 
public support. In view of all the publicity attend- 
ant upon these meetings it would seem that this 
organization work should have been known to the 
general public and the school board. 

So much for the statement of the Seattle Board 
of Education that: “The promotion of the organ- 
ization has been carried on in secrecy, not even its 
membership having been disclosed. The contradic- 
tion is presented of an organization claiming to be 
operating under the slogan, ‘Democracy in Educa- 
tion—Education for Democracy,’ attempting to 
shroud its operations in secrecy.” 

This is obviously a misunderstanding of the 
policy of the American Federation of Teachers 
which seeks to promote itself by the widest pub- 
licity. Note that there appeared fifty-two pages of 
newspaper reports on the last convention. The 
proceedings and publications of the organization 
are open to all. 

The officers of the new Seattle branch were men 
and women well known and honored in the school 
world of Seattle. The president was a man most 
highly esteemed by his fellow teachers, by parents 
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and by pupils. The members were progressive, 
alert, intelligent, unselfish men and women who 
were willing to give their time, money and energy 
to cooperate in bringing about better conditions 
in Seattle. 

The first months were spent in perfecting their 
organization, drawing up their constitution and 
their program of action. They had not yet worked 
out a complete program. 

The High-School Teachers’ League in the mean- 
time carried on a vigorous salary campaign, since 
an increase of $60 per year when $600 had been 
asked for was not entirely satisfactory. The 
union took up other questions and discussed many 
matters of professional interest, in the narrower 
sense. It was a young organization, it was becom- 
ing perfected and it made no demands or even 
mild requests for recognition, for salary or for 
anything. 

When the board refused to grant a salary in- 
crease because it said it had not the money, and 
refused to allow the people to decide whether or 
not they wished to grant the increase, which they 
had a perfect right to do, it was decided, as an 
election was coming in about six weeks, that the 
league would do its best to change the board. They 
increased the total vote from an average of about 
20,000 to about 85,000 at the March election. 
They lacked about 1,500 votes of having their 
candidate elected. Somewhere they had got the 
idea that they were citizens and had the right to 
participate actively in elections. Thus the High- 
School Teachers’ League, not the union, was doing 
all the fighting. 


Motives of Federation Misinterpreted 


It has been a long time since the work and altru- 
istic motives of the American Federation of 
Teachers has been misunderstood and misinter- 
preted as it has been by the Seattle Board of Edu- 
cation, but the action of that board proves that 
there are still communities that need help in the 
development of a social consciousness and a 
realization that America is in the midst of a great 
democratic experiment, and that democratic ex- 
periment cannot be a success if our public school 
system is administered autocratically and our 
teachers are servile, unprogressive and intimi- 
dated. 

On May 8, 1928, a significant thing happened in 
the state of Washington: The Seattle School 
Board announced a contract for the high-school 
teachers containing the following clause: “I 
hereby declare that I am not a member of the 
American Federation of Teachers, or of any local 
thereof, and will not become a member during the 
term of this contract.” 
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It is well for all teachers of whatever rank to 
consider carefully the significance of this contract 
ruthlessly imposed upon the Seattle teachers. 
President Green of the American Federation of 
Labor says: “The right of voluntary association 
for human betterment and social advancement is 
an American right which must not be abridged. 
The right of free assemblage and association is 
one which every true American will cherish and 
defend. It is an insult to the teachers of Seattle 
to call upon them to surrender their constitutional 
rights voluntarily to join an American organiza- 
tion of their own choosing. The action of the 
Seattle School Board calls for the condemnation 
and opposition of organized labor and its friends.” 


Resolution Adopted 


The American Federation of Teachers at its 
twelfth annual convention in June vigorously at- 
tacked this action in the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, the Board of Education of Seattle, 
Wash., has demanded that, as a condition of em- 
ployment or reemployment of teachers in that 
state, they shall sign individual contracts declar- 
ing that they are not members of the American 
Federation of Teachers or any local thereof, and 
that they will not become members during the 
term of the proposed contract; and 

WHEREAS, President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor has correctly stig- 
matized the action of the Seattle Board of Ed- 
ucation as unAmerican and as an insult to the 
teachers, because it deprives them of their con- 
stitutional right to join an organization that is 
animated by the highest American idealism; and 

WHEREAS, the act of depriving our loyal and 
patriotic teachers of their privileges as citizens 
may be the entering wedge of a movement to de- 
prive all public service employees of their federal 
and civic rights; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the American 
Federation of Teachers in convention assembled, 
that we pledge to Local No. 200 of our organiza- 
tion and to all the teachers of Seattle, the fullest 
moral and financial support in this controversy ; 
and 

Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED that we endorse the 
admirable statements on the Seattle situation 
which President Green has made public, and urge 
him to call on all international labor organizations, 
state federations of labor and affiliated local 
unions to come to the aid of the teachers of 
Seattle with all the resources at their command, 
to the end that not only may the teachers of 
America be guaranteed the protection of their 
rights as citizens, but that other employees of 
municipal, state and federal governments in this 
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country also be likewise protected; and to the end 
further, that the teachers in Seattle may be freed 
through the enactment of sound tenure-of-position 
legislation and through an appeal of their case to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, from the 
involuntary intellectual servitude now being 
forced upon them by the arbitrary action of the 
ruthless, unAmerican Board of Education of 
Seattle. 

Among those eminent in civic and educational 
activity who sent vigorous protests against this 
unAmerican, unjust and discrepant action, are 
Prof. John Dewey, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Prof. 
Herman Oliphant, Prof. William H. Kilpatrick. 
Prof. William C. Bagley, Prof. Paul Douglas, Prof. 
Robert Morss Lovett and Father John A. Ryan. 

The temporary restraining order secured by the 
Seattle union against the enforcement of the re- 
strictive contract of the Seattle board was not 
made permanent by the lower court. The decision 
of Judge Finley held that it was within the rights 
of the board of education to determine the condi- 
tions of contract. 

In the meantime the members of the union after 
serious consideration reluctantly signed the ob- 
noxious centract. Schools of Seattle would other- 
wise have been terribly crippled and the teachers 
vitally interested in the welfare of the schools 
were willing to make a great sacrifice to prevent 
this disabling. 

W. B. Satterthwaite, not an official of the 
Seattle union, but president of the High-School 
Teachers’ League, drew a line through the objec- 
tionable clause and signed the contract. This was 
later returned to him with the explanation that 
since he had not complied with the requirement 
of the school board, his services were dispensed 
with. 


Union Has Definite Program 


The solidarity of the teachers of Seattle 
throughout this attack has aroused the admiration 
of the whole country. Some teachers joined the 
union during the trial which was to decide 
whether or not there should be a union. The High- 
School Teachers’ League, affiliated with the Na- 
tional Education Association and state teachers’ 
organizations, passed a resolution strongly con- 
demning the board for offering such contracts, 
and a committee of five nonunion teachers drafted 
the resolution which was signed by nonunion 
teachers. Only eight teachers opposed this resolu- 
tion. 

The Seattle Teachers’ Union, although small, is 
still functioning. It has a definite program of 
action for the year. In the March election Local 
200 will do its best to elect two board members. 
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The best evidences of 
the school’s activity 
illustrations, * such 
as this, in the annual 
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How to Make the Superintendent’s 
Report Reach the Taxpayer 


A discussion of the principles of publicity as it pertains 
to schools, illustrated by a consideration of the Mil- 
waukee report submitted by Superintendent Potter 


By W. W. THEISEN, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


RESUMABLY a superintendent of schools 

PP nate his report to the taxpayers for the 
purpose of giving them an account of his 
stewardship. If the public is to have continued 
confidence in those to whom it has intrusted the 
care of its children, it should from time to time be 
enlightened as to the success of that stewardship. 
Schools, moreover, depend upon public appro- 
val for their progress and support. The public 
will as a rule support any measure, educational or 
otherwise, if the benefits derived from it clearly 
outweigh its cost. Its provisions, of course, must 
be well understood. The public may generally be 
depended upon to endorse the program of any de- 
partment of government whose past policies and 
integrity of purpose it approves. Whether it be a 


proposal for improved highways or streets, for 
new public buildings, for the extension of munici- 
pal service or for schools, matters little if the 


demands do not seem unreasonable. If the voters 
feel that money spent in the past has been well 
invested and that the new funds will likewise be 
well invested, they are not likely to withhold their 
support. In the case of the schools, the people 
must feel that the work already being carried on 
in the classroom is sufficiently high in quality to 
merit approval. If confidence in the value of the 
educational program is lacking neither adequate 
nor continued financial support should be ex- 
pected. 

It could probably be shown that failure to enlist 
or to hold the support of the citizens in connection 
with educational measures is more often than not 
due to the fact that administrators have not 
honestly and sincerely taken the citizens into their 
confidence. Apparently these administrators 
have not realized that the average citizen has no 
adequate comprehension of what goes on in the 
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instruction in zoology gives the pupil a working basis on which to build other biological facts of lifelong value to him. 


schoolroom. They have depended too largely upon 
their own integrity of purpose and upon occa- 
sional reports of a highly statistical and technical 
nature, couched in the language of the pedagogue, 
to win and hold public interest. Measured by 


Y 





commercial advertising standards, school admin- 


istrators would probably not rank high through 
their methods of displaying their educational 
wares. 

As a matter of fact, the large majority of citi- 


dl 


The unified kindergarten and first grade curriculum combines work and play through children’s expressive activities. 
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zens are still left to form their notions of the 
adequacy or success of the educational program 
from the incidental reactions of their own chil- 
dren. Do they like the teachers? Do they like 
to go to school? Do they have to study too much 
or too little? Do they know their multiplication 
tables? Are they learning to write well? Can 
they spell? Answers to such simple questions as 
these determine the judgment of parents regard- 
ing the success of an educational program. 
Even the moderately well informed citizens of 
a community know little of what the schools are 
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June, 1926, departs rather radically from the 
conventional type of superintendent’s report. In- 
stead of a voluminous collection of dry facts con- 
cerning the schools and an imposing array of still 
dryer tables, Mr. Potter has endeavored to give 
the people of Milwaukee a readable report. It is 
addressed primarily to the rank and file of citi- 
zens rather than to board members or educators, 
as is rather commonly done. The report is liber- 
ally illustrated and contains only a minimum of 
text material. Only such statistical tables are 
included as are demanded locally for record pur- 





This progressive teacher is helping her class as individuals to overcome particular weaknesses in arithmetic. 


doing. To them the present day purposes of edu- 
cation are as a foreign language. Most of them 
never hear of the superintendent’s annual report, 
to say nothing of reading it. Were they better 
acquainted with the ideals and practices of our 
schools they would be less inclined to criticize the 
unimportant and trivial mistakes of teachers and 
administrators. Anything like adequate personal 
observation by the citizenry is however a practical 
impossibility in our American cities. The only 
reasonably satisfactory substitute for this ap- 
pears to be an effective system of publicity. 

The report of Supt. Milton C. Potter submitted 
to the Milwaukee Board of School Directors in 


poses. Approximately three-fourths of the 
eighty-six pages of the report are occupied by the 
142 half-tone reproductions. Superintendent 
Potter’s aim was to give the busy patrons of the 
schools a bird’s-eye view of the many-sided activ- 
ities of a modern school system. 

An appreciation of some of the difficulties of 
enlightening the public led Superintendent Potter 
to issue his 1926 report in the form that he did. 
The local situation was not and is not different 
from that of most cities. To carry out the board’s 
comprehensive five-year building program there 
must be generous public support in the form of 
increased bond issues and tax levies. But the 
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support of Milwaukee citizens can be expected 
only if they have some adequate notion of the 
character and scope of the work now being done 
in the public schools. 

In his letter of transmittal Mr. Potter frankly 
said: “The purpose of the report is to give the 
citizens of Milwaukee some idea of the scope of 
activities carried on to-day in the schools. In a 
city of more than 500,000 people not many of 
those who would like to be familiar with the work 
of the schools can afford to take the time neces- 
sary to become acquainted with our educational 
activities. Many persons never see anything but 
the exterior of a school. This report endeavors 
to take them on an interior tour.” 


What the Report Includes 


The report endeavors not only to give the 
reader glimpses of modern schoolroom activities, 
but to make the impressions gained therefrom 
more realistic than would result from casual 
observation in the classroom. It aims to have 
the public see types of instruction in process, as 
well as can be done through the medium of activ- 
ity photographs. Samples of the work from the 
kindergarten to the adult extension department 
have been.included. Although it was by no 
means an easy task, a definite attempt was made 
to portray many of the newer pedagogical pro- 
cedures. Improved educational equipment was 
shown incidentally. 

Not the least important feature of the report 
is~the series of brief newsy statements following 
each half tone. The wording of these statements 
was designed not only to give the reader an under- 
standing of the activity portrayed but to give him 
some appreciation of the underlying educational 
philosophy. In doing this the newspaper style 
rather than the more dignified academic style was 
followed. This, we believe, has induced more 
persons to read the report. The chief concern in 
publicity efforts should be not how to write a dig- 
nified style but how to write something that will 
be read. 

The studies of reports that have been made 
suggest that the possible effectiveness of many 
reports has been ruined by the language employed. 
As Waleka' has pointed out, reports are not writ- 
ten for the average laymen. Too often they are 
technical and contain involved statistical infor- 
mation. Neale* found that in typical school re- 
ports no special attempt was made to make them 
readable. He points out that “‘the style used in 
reports must be such as to make the contents 
readily understood by those for whom the reports 
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’ Master’s thesis, Department of Education. 
2“ “School Reports as a Means of Securing Additional Support,” 
souri Book Co., Columbia, Mo., 1921, pp. 90-98. 
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are intended. This means that the sentences 
must be relatively short and simple and that there 
should be no long complicated paragraphs.” This 
is the practice followed in news reporting. A 
newspaper reporter, moreover, places his most 
important statement in the opening sentence. 
Whatever else may be cut, regardless of how soon 
the reader’s interest may flag, his objective is 
achieved if the first statement strikes home and 
arrests the reader’s attention. 

Evidence is needed as to the results produced in 
local communities by reports of this type. Care- 
ful research would probably reveal some definite 
positive effects. Convincing demonstrations of 
the value of such reports would doubtless result 
in more superintendents following the lead set 
by Superintendent Potter. 

As to the effect of this particular report upon 
the attitude of the Milwaukee public toward the 
schools, little direct evidence can be offered. 
School bond and tax issues in recent years have 
never failed to carry by substantial majorities. 
It cannot be claimed that the report was a decid- 
ing factor in the most recent elections. All that 
may be safely stated is that the local publicity 
program, of which the report has been an inte- 
gral part, has led to favorable results. 


Report Is Favorably Received 


If we may presume to measure results in terms 
of favorable comments, the report has been a suc- 
cess. Members of various groups to whom the 
report was distributed have been uniformly com- 
mendatory in their remarks. The immediately 
measurable effect on the board members them- 
selves was a spontaneous request for a second 
printing of 10,000 copies, and the appropriation 
of the necessary funds. The most flattering com- 
pliment paid the superintendent came in the form 
of urgent requests from two of the outstanding 
educational publicity men of the country for a 
sufficient number of copies to supply members of 
their classes in educational publicity. One of 
these generously added that this represented the 
type of report for which he had long been look- 
ing. Similar comments were received from a num- 
ber of progressive superintendents. On the other 
hand the lack of any response from many super- 
intendents seemed to offer additional evidence 
that large numbers of school men still fail to real- 
ize the value of educational publicity. If deplor- 
able school housing facilities and inadequate 
salaries the country over are criteria of school 
systems, there can be no denying the need for 
proper educational publicity. The annual report 
we believe can easily be made an effective organ 
in the program for better schools. 
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Statutory Provisions for Pupil 
Transportation* 


Legislation regarding transportation of school children is still 
far from perfect, but it is encouraging to note a concerted 
attempt to make such legislation widespread and specific 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, 
HE transportation of children to and from 
§ pa: began in Massachusetts in 1869 with 
the passage of a law that authorized the 
raising of money for that purpose. Since then, 
the practice has become common to a certain 
extent in every state. 

The history of school transportation may be 
divided into five periods: (1) from 1840 to 1879, 
the period of centralization in urban and sur- 
rounding rural districts, chiefly in the New Eng- 
land States; (2) from 1880 to 1893, a continued 
and slow expansion of the idea, spreading out 
from New England; (3) from 1894 to 1909, a 
period of awakened interest in transportation 
with a rapid enactment of laws; (4) from 1910 
to 1921, a period of more united effort among 
the states and the development of optimum prac- 
tices in school transportation; (5) from 1922 to 
the present day, a period of many court decisions 
and amendments of laws directed toward a more 


The author is grateful to Neal Duncan, graduate student at the 
University of Wisconsin, for his work in checking the school laws. 
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specific and satisfactory working out of trans- 
portation provisions. 

The estimated amount spent for transportation 
in 1917-18 was ten million dollars, in 1919-20, 
sixteen and one-half million and in 1921-22 twen- 
ty-five million dollars. It is estimated that the 
amount that will be spent in 1930 will be greatly 
in excess of thirty million dollars. 

As consolidation of schools continues the prob- 
lems of school transportation increase. With this 
multiplication of problems the question of ade- 
quate and sound legislation immediately arises. 
The first step toward sound legislation is an 
analysis of existing statutory provisions and 
court decisions affecting such provisions. In 
1922 Edith Lathrop presented a study entitled 
“Essential Features of Laws Concerning Trans- 
portation of Pupils.’”' Since that time many 
changes have been made in the laws of the vari- 
ous states. In an article in the September, 1928, 


'Published by U. S. Bureau of Education, Rural School Leaflet No. 
8, 1922. 
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number of the Elementary School Journal Punke 
offered a general running discussion of both laws 
and court decisions affecting the transportation 
of pupils. The following study is presented with 
the hope that it will be of some help in the ad- 
ministration and revision of the laws governing 
transportation. It is based on recent state school 
codes and the general session laws of the various 
forty-eight states. 

Special provision for the transportation of 
school children is made in the laws of forty-six 
states and in some states more than one law 
concerning pupil transportation exists. In four 
of these forty-six states, while general reference 
is made to transportation, it is not specifically 
listed as one of the duties or powers, either per- 
missive or mandatory, of any special school gov- 
erning body. For example, in the laws of New 
Mexico’ the following statement is found: “No 
budget for allowance for the transportation of 
pupils shall be made in any school district of 
this state unless there are at least eight 
pupils of school age whom it is necessary to trans- 
port. . . .” No other more definite provision oc- 
curs, the authority for transportation apparently 
being assumed to be included in section 4855 of 
the state code as follows: “Duties of Directors 

and shall have the general control and 
management of the schools in their respective 
districts, subject to such supervision as shall here 
be conferred upon the county superintendent.” 
The further enumeration of the duties of the 
county superintendent does not mention the pro- 
vision for transportation as one of them. The 
provisions of the other two states, Florida and 
Utah, are quite similar in their apparent inclu- 
sion of the provision for transportation within 
the general powers and duties of the board of 
directors or board of education, as the case may 
be. 


Transportation Mandatory in Twenty States 


Transportation is mandatory for certain dis- 
tances or for certain classes of pupils in twenty- 
one of the states, namely, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 


shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Washington and Wisconsin. In five of these 


states, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota and 
Pennsylvania, it is apparently mandatory for all 
classes of pupils to which transportation may be 
given. In two of them, Nevada and Oregon, it 
is mandatory only after the board has been au- 
thorized and required to make provision for such 


' Session Laws of New Mexico. 1925. 
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transportation by a majority of the votes cast at 
a regular or special district meeting (Oregon), 
or election (Nevada). In the remainder of the 
states, transportation is permissive for certain 
specified distances or for any distance which in 
their judgment will best serve the interests of the 
district and of the pupils. In these states, it may 
also be permissive only in case of certain grades 
or classes of pupils and not for the school popu- 
lation as a whole. 

The various states provide in their laws several 
agencies by means of which transportation may 
be effected. Thirty-nine of the states leave this 
power in the hands of the local school governing 
body. Seven states, Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, authorize their county boards of education 
to provide for the proper transportation of their 
pupils. In Délaware the power is divided be- 
tween the county board of education, in the case 
of high-school and special districts, and the state 
board of education, which assumes control over 
all other transportation. In Louisiana the parish 
board may provide transportation as it thinks 
necessary. In Maine the duty lies with the town 
superintendent of schools. 


Community Shall Decide 


In sixteen states the statutes provide that the 
people themselves shall decide, in certain types of 
districts, whether or not transportation shall be 
offered. These states are Connecticut (in the case 
of high schools), Arizona (children more than a 
mile distant from school to which assigned), 
Kansas (rural high schools), Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri (consolidated 
schools), Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, 
Nevada (any school district other than consoli- 
dated), North Dakota (when petitioning to send 
children to another district), Oklahoma (union 
graded school), Oregon, Vermont (high school) 
and Wisconsin (union free high school and con- 
solidated school). 

In some states in one kind of district one agen- 
cy may effect transportation and in another kind 
of district another agency may do so. Oklahoma 
provides that in consolidated districts the local 
school shall effect transportation. But in the 
union graded districts, 60 per cent of the legal 
voters must decide that transportation shall be 
provided. 

In California and Mississippi the means of 
transportation offered must meet with the ap- 
proval of the county superintendent of schools 
before it can be put into effect. Illinois, likewise, 
requires approval by the county superintendent. 
In Maine transportation must be approved by the 
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town commissioners, and in New York State and 
Rhode Island it is necessary to secure the appro- 
val of the commissioner of education for all trans- 
portation plans prior to the time that it is desired 
that they take effect. 

Twenty states have some provisions concern- 
ing the conveyance that may be used in trans- 
porting children to and from school. The Oregon 
law mentions water transportation; Nebraska 
mentions public conveyances; Massachusetts, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania mention street and ele- 
vated railways; South Dakota mentions railroads 
and interurbans; California and North Dakota 
mention common carriers and Mississippi men- 
tions railroads in addition to common carriers. 
In the laws of Arkansas, Georgia, Michigan and 
North Dakota there is no definite stipulation af- 
fecting the kind of conveyance. Louisiana and 
Idaho statutes specify that no vehicle may pass a 
school conveyance used for transporting children 
while children are being taken on or off the con- 
veyance. The laws of Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Ohio, South Dakota and Wisconsin 
are more or less specific in their treatment of the 
details of the vehicles that may be used. The 
Indiana statutes require that the vehicles be heat- 
ed in winter. The Ohio law requires that in 
enclosing the vehicle sufficient glass be placed in 
the front and sides of such a vehicle to ensure an 
unobstructed view ahead and to the sides from 
the driver’s seat. 

The laws of Mississippi and of Oklahoma pro- 
vide that bonds may be issued to buy, equip and 
repair vehicles to be used in transporting chil- 
dren to and from school. A majority vote of the 
electors present at a special or regular meeting is 
necessary to authorize such issuance. 


Restrictions Placed on Driver 


There is a tendency for the statutes to impose 
more stringent restrictions on the driver of school 
conveyances. Twenty-eight states mention some 
details and restrictions concerning the driver. In 
both Indiana and Ohio the driver must be at least 
eighteen years of age and experienced in the con- 
trol of the kind of vehicle used. In Ohio the 
superintendent may issue special certificates to 
boys over sixteen years of age who are attending 
high school. Such certificates may be revoked on 
evidence of unsatisfactory services as a driver. 
The Indiana law forbids the driver to sublet his 
contract. Maine, Maryland, South Dakota, West 


Virginia and Wisconsin join Indiana and Ohio in 
also demanding that the driver be experienced, 
of good moral character and able to keep disci- 
pline and order in the conveyance. 

The Iowa statutes contain a rather long list of 
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requirements concerning the qualifications of the 
driver. Section 4182 of the Iowa Code,' which 
deals with the driver’s contract, is here quoted: 
“The school board of any school corporation 
maintaining a consolidated school shall con- 
tract with as many suitable persons as it deems 
necessary for the transportation of children of 
school age to and from school. Such contracts 
shall be in writing and shall state the route, the 
length of time contracted for, the compensation 
to be allowed per week of five days, or per month 
of four school weeks, and may provide that two 
weeks’ salary be retained by the board pending 
ful! compliance therewith by the party contracted 
with, and shall always provide that any party or 
parties to the said contract, and every person in 
charge of a vehicle conveying children to and 
from school, shall be at all times subject to any 
rules said board shall adopt for the protection of 
the children, or to govern the conduct of the per- 
son in charge of said conveyance.” 


Other Provisions Regarding Drivers 


The laws of the following states, Colorado, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, Ohio, Tennessee and Wisconsin 
require that the driver be bonded to ensure full 
execution of his duties. The bond varies from 
$250 in Wisconsin to $5,000 in Nebraska. (The 
Nebraska laws require that the board of education 
furnish the premium for the bond.) Nevada pro- 
vides that the bond of the driver shall be equal to 
his yearly wage. Two states, Nebraska and Wash- 
ington, require that the driver procure liability, 
property, collision or such other insurance as will 
protect the district from any carelessness and 
negligence of the driver while transporting the 
school children to and from school. Two states, 
Arkansas and Kentucky, simply state in their 
statutes that the board of education may hire a 
driver for the conveyance used in transporting 
the children. The Arizona law relieves the 
driver of a school conveyance from all jury serv- 
ice while on duty, and in Wyoming the statutes 
consider the driver as a teacher, so that he may 
be counted in the apportionment of the state 
school fund. Four states, Georgia, Iowa, Missis- 
sippi and Indiana, stipulate in their school laws 
that the driver must be someone other than a 
school-board member. Nine states, Colorado, 
Idaho, Indiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio and Oklahoma, require 
drivers of school conveyances to bring their vehi- 
cles to a full stop before crossing any steam or 
electric railroad or railway tracks, and that.they 


1 Code of Iowa, 1924. Des Moines, Iowa. Compiled by U. G. Whit- 
ney and O. K. Patton. 
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shall not proceed until they have ascertained by 
a careful observation that it is safe to do so. Two 
states limit the speed at which the conveyance 
may be driven. These states are North Carolina 
and North Dakota and both provide that such 
conveyances shall not be driven more than twen- 
ty-five miles an hour. 

Three states, Virginia, Kentucky and Louisi- 
ana, provide that no tolls shall be charged chil- 
dren going to and from school on any turnpike 
road, highway, bridge or ferry. Three states, 
Vermont, Louisiana and Massachusetts, require 
in their statutes that steam and electric railroad 
or railway companies shall not charge full fare, 
usually only half or a trifle more, to any children 
going to and from school. 

New Jersey and Connecticut require that trans- 
portation be furnished to crippled children who 
would otherwise be unable to attend school, re- 
gardless of their distance from the school. The 
Mississippi statutes make the same _ provision 
permissive instead of mandatory. 


Distance for Which Transportation Is Provided 


Twenty-one states specify the minimum dis- 
tance for which transportation shall be provided. 
This distance varies from one-half mile to four 
miles. There seems to be little difference in the 
various sections of the country as to the mini- 
mum distance for which transportation is re- 
quired. The Eastern states, Delaware, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Vermont and West 
Virginia, and the Southern states, Georgia and 
Mississippi, seem to require a slightly greater 
distance than do the Middle Western states, In- 
diana, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin, and the West- 
ern states, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon and Washington. The laws of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and South Dakota definitely limit 
the greatest distance that a pupil may be required 
to walk. In Ohio the distance is one-half mile; 
in Pennsylvania one and one-half miles and in 
South Dakota, five-eighths of a mile. The statutes 
of both Ohio and Pennsylvania state that shelters 
may be provided at the places where the pupils 
wait to meet the conveyances and that such shel- 
ters shall be comfortable and shall afford ade- 
quate protection against the weather. Kentucky 
provides that appropriate places may be desig- 
nated along main thoroughfares from which chil- 
dren may be transported. 

The laws of Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Vermont and Wisconsin, ten states in all, provide 
that the duty of transporting his children may be 
delegated to the parent with payment to be made 
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at such rates as the school board deems reason- 
able or, in several states, according to a specified 
rate which varies from state to state. Thus, in 
Idaho the rate is ten dollars a month for each 
child. South Dakota provides that not more than 
$200 may be paid to any parent in any one year 
for the transportation of his children. The Kan- 
sas provision is five cents a mile one way for each 
child. North Dakota provides a payment of five 
cents a day for under two and one-quarter miles, 
with five cents for each additional quarter of a 
mile. In Wisconsin in case the electors fail to 
provide transportation, a parent may do so and 
shall be paid by the district in which the child 
resides, at the rate of thirty cents a day for the 
first child, twenty cents for the second child and 
ten cents for the third child. It is further pro- 
vided that each child must attend 120 actual 
school days while being transported before the 
district will pay anything. No compensation is 
allowed for more than three children in any one 
family. 

Idaho, New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Montana, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota and Wis- 
consin provide in their state codes that if the 
school directors deem it for the best interests 
of their districts they may provide board, and in 
some cases lodging, near the school in place of 
arranging for the transportation of these pupils. 
In nearly every case such provision is at the dis- 
cretion of the board. and the parent has no option 
but to accept. Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin may also pro- 
vide lodging in addition to board, instead of trans- 
portation. Vermont may provide compensation 
to the pupil in lieu of transportation. 


How Service Is Financed 


Twenty-four states give aid to transportation 
within their boundaries either by direct state aid 
or by setting aside a portion of the distributive 
state aid fund for this purpose. These states are 
Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, North and 
South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. This 
aid may take the form of a lump sum, as in Ver- 
mont, where the state shoulders all transporta- 
tion expense in towns where such does not exceed 
$5,000; it may be dependent on the school ex- 
penditures per thousand dollars valuation, as in 
Massachusetts, where the state reimburses three- 
fourths of the cost of transportation when average 
expenditure per thousand dollars of valuation is 
between five and six dollars, and the whole amount 
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when it is over six dollars, or it may be as in Wis- 
consin, where the state department reimburses at 
the rate of ten cents per day for each child trans- 
ported. In Kentucky, North Carolina, North 
Dakota and Mississippi, the local district provid- 
ing transportation receives some aid from the 
county school fund. 

In six states, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Kansas, Kentucky and Michigan, the laws 
limit transportation of pupils largely to high- 
school districts. Arizona, Oklahoma, Montana 
and South Dakota apparently limit the majority 
of their transportation to the graded rural 
schools, while fifteen states, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin, are chiefly concerned 
with the transportation of children to and from 
their consolidated schools. The transportation 
provisions of the other states apparently do not 
favor one type of school more than the other. 


Progress Made Since 1922 


When the statutory provisions of 1928 concern- 
ing pupil transportation are compared with those 
of 1922, it is found that legislation regarding 
the transportation of pupils is becoming more 
widespread among the states and that there is an 
increasing tendency to make such _ legislation 
more specific and detailed. Attention is called 
to the fact that the laws of 1928 include provi- 
sions on several matters not touched upon in the 
laws of 1922. 

Forty-six states now have some special provi- 
sions for the transportation of their pupils as 
compared with forty-three in 1922. In 1922 only 
twelve states made transportation mandatory in 
certain types of districts or at certain specified 
distances. Now such a requirement is to be 
found in the laws of twenty states. The number 
of states in which the agency affecting transpor- 
tation in the local district has increased from 
thirty to thirty-nine, while the number where 
the county unit is the controlling agency has de- 
creased from eleven to seven. In 1928 the people 
have some voice in the matter of transportation, 
either directly or through control of specific taxa- 
tion, in fourteen states, as compared to a former 
ten in 1922. 

Twenty states make some mention of the form 
and manner of conveyance as compared to thir- 
teen in 1922. In seven of these states the provi- 
sions are quite definite. The greatest increase 


has been in the provisions relating to the driver 
and his duties, formerly mentioned in the laws of 
only twelve states and now found in the statutes 


b. Average salary of teachers 


Cc. 
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of twenty-eight states. During the same time the 
number of states requiring that the drivers of all 
school conveyances stop before crossing any rail- 
road or railway tracks has increased from two 
to eleven. 

Three states have added provisions concerning 
the minimum distance for which transportation 
shall be offered, increasing the number of states 
having such provision from eighteen to twenty- 
one. The minimum distance at which pupil 
transportation must be provided, which formerly 
varied from one-half mile to two and one-half 
miles, now varies from one-half mile to four 
miles. In 1922 only seven states legalized the 
payment of the parent for the transportation of 
his children; now such a practice is legally per- 
missible in ten states. In 1928 thirteen states 
provided that the governing school body may 
offer’ board or lodging or both in place of trans- 
portation, while seven made this provision in 
1922. Twenty-four states now offer some form 
of state aid where the pupils are transported to 
and from school, while six years ago such provi- 
sion was made by only ten states. 

The statutory provisions concerning pupil 
transportation are still far from perfect. How- 
ever, it is encouraging to note a concerted attempt 
to provide sound and adequate transportation for 
all boys and girls in the country. 


Comparing the Cost of Education in 
Rural and Urban Communities 


A study of comparative statistics of public- 
school education in urban and rural communities, 
made by W. H. Gannwitz, associate specialist in 
rural secondary education, Bureau of Education, 
should interest school administrators in both ur- , 
ban and rural districts. The financial statistics 
are particularly revealing as to the cost of educa- 
tion in the United States and how it is divided 
between city and rural schools. 

The section on financial statistics is given here: 

Total 
$2,020,812,685 


1,609,774,911 
411,037,774 


Urban 
$1,258,510,635 
972,440,958 
286,069,677 


Rural 
$762,302,050 
637,333,953 
124,968,097 


Total annual expenditures. 
Current expenditures 
CGNs GUNENE. sctnekedsccie 
Per pupil current expense 
cost on basis of average 
daily attendance 
Per pupil capital outlay 
cost on basis of average 
daily attendance 
Total per pupil cost 
daily attendance 
Value of all property used 
for school purposes..... 
Average value of school 
property per pupi! enrolled 
Average salary of all teachers 
supervisors and principals 
2. Average salary of teachers 
in one-teacher schools. . 


$1.07 100.31 


evccece 20.70 29.51 


averaze- 


101.77 129.82 


4,676,603,539 3,385,276,000 
189 299 


1,277 


in two-teacher schools. . 
Average salary of teachers 
in consolidated schools. . 
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Photograph by H. Armstrong Roberts 
Off to school, with Mother’s smile lingering in their memories. 
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A School That Is Planned to Serve 


as a Community Center 


According to the standard established by a com- 
mittee of the National Education Association this 
school ranks high from an efficiency standpoint 


By LLOYD W. WORDEN, ArcuHITEcT, RoyAL OAK, MICH. 


HE Royal Oak Senior High School, Royal 
[oak Mich., stands on a ten-acre site in the 

geographical center of the district. The 
building has a pupil capacity of 1,800 and it has 
been planned to serve as a community center. 
The gymnasium, auditorium and community 
rooms are easily accessible, and it is the plan of 
the board of education to place these units at the 
disposal of the public. 


Architecture Is Modified Gothic 


The architecture of the building is an adapta- 
tion of the Gothic style, characterized by dignity 
and simplicity. The superstructure is of rein- 
forced concrete and steel and the building is fire- 
proof. The exterior walls are faced with brick 
in various colors and trimmed with Bedford 
stone, which has been used to dignify the en- 


trances and to give emphasis to the details of the 
architecture. 

The building is divided into three units, welded 
into one massive whole, the auditorium and the 
gymnasium being on the south and north sides 
respectively and the academic unit in the center. 
In formulating the plan, two ideas were upper- 
most in the minds of the architect and the board 
of education, namely, accessibility of those parts 
of the building that would be used by the public 
and the arrangement of the various units of the 
academic and vocational sections so that the work 
of the school could be most effectively carried on. 

The auditorium is designed to seat 1,234, in- 
cluding the balcony. The main entrance is from 
the street and there are entrances from the school 
corridors as well. The acoustics of this room 
were made excellent by the use of painted cinder 
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The Royal Oak High School, Royal Oak, Mich.,is an example of the modern trend in architectural designs for schools. 
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concrete block walls 
and a_ soundproofed 
ceiling between the 
plaster beams. Sepa- 
rate heating and ven- 
tilating systems are 
provided for the room. 
It is equipped with 
two motion picture 
machines, and a me- 
dium sized stage is 
carried across one 
end of the _ audito- 
rium. A gridiron is 
provided, as well as 
border and footlights 
with dimmer control. 
The gymnasium has 

a large playing floor, 
42 by 84 feet, which 

HT may be divided by 


folding doors into a 
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erable thought and the 
result obtained is very 
satisfactory. The walls 
are lined with painted 
cinder concrete blocks 
above a 6-foot brick 
wainscot, and the ceil- 
ing is of sound absorb- 
ent material. Under 
the gymnasium are 
the locker and shower 
rooms, also locker 
rooms for the varsity 
and visiting teams. 
Adjacent to the show- 
er rooms is a swim- 
ming pool, 25 by 75 
feet, with a_ balcony 
for spectators, seating 
250. 

A suite of offices, 
including offices for 
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floor, adjacent to the 
main entrance, a con- 
venient arrangement. : 
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A large swimming pool is one of the 


The vocational unit is made up of the following: 
auto shop, metal shop, wood shops, printing shop, 
free-hand drawing, sewing and cooking labora- 
tories. The science department has laboratories 
and lecture rooms for physics, chemistry, general 
science and biology, as well as a conservatory. 
The commercial department provides rooms for 
bookkeeping, shorthand, typing and commercial 
English. In addition to these special departments 
there are thirty classrooms for English, mathe- 


ae 


a 


attractive features of the new school. 


matics and history. There are three study halls, 
accommodating 136, each conveniently placed, as 
well as a large library centrally situated, with a 
capacity of 120. The library is artistically 
treated with a combination of shelves and wood 
wainscot, 7 feet high. A decorated Adams ceil- 
ing adds to the pleasing appearance of this room. 


No school building would be complete that did 
not provide for the training of the musical and 


dramatic talents of the pupils. To do this, mu- 
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A well lighted and well equipped library is conducive to conscientious study. 
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sic rooms, an auditorium and a community room 
have been provided, which will be used for music 
and public speaking. 

A cafeteria and kitchen are on the first floor 
across the corridor from the gymnasium. The 
kitchen was so placed in order that it might 
serve the cafeteria and be available for banquets 
held in the gymnasium. 

Ample locker space for the pupils is provided 
by lockers in the main corridor walls. 

The plan of the building is symmetrical, with 
the main entrance fronting on the main avenue, 
and from an efficiency standpoint it has a very 
high rating according to the standard set up by 
a committee of the National Education Associa- 
tion. This N. E. A. standard and the rating of 
this building are shown in the table below. 

The cost of the building, including the heating, 
ventilating and electrical systems and the archi- 
tect’s fees, amounted to $877,455.61. The amount 


COMPARISON OF SPACE DIVISIONS WITH 
THE N. E. A. SCALE OF RATIOS 


N.E.A. R.O.H.S. 
Instruction: Not less than.... 50% 56.13% 
This includes the floor areas 
used by all departments for 
purpose of instruction, in- 
cluding auditorium, gym- 
nasium, lunch room and 
their accessories. 
Stairs and Corridors: 
I (UES 6 ok aoa ennein &aaeere 
Administration: Not in excess 
LS ere) ane eee 16 
Includes the rooms for offi- 
cials, instructors, medical 
department, service and 
storage rooms, janitors, 
general wardrobes, sani- 
tories and the areas used 
for the heating and venti- 
lating apparatus. 
Walls and Partitions: Not in 
OS ES nna 10 
This includes the floor area 
occupied by the _ exterior 
walls and the interior parti- 
tions. 
Flues: Not in excess of....... 3 
Includes the area occupied by 
vertical flues. 
Accessories: Not in excess of.. 1 13 


Not in 


20 19.46 


12.87 


8.47 


spent for the grounds, including sodding and side- 
walks, was $3,003.16 and the cost of the equip- 
ment was $77,000, making a total outlay of 
$957,458.77. 

There are 2,326,432 cubic feet in the building, 
the cost per cubic foot, based on the cost named 
above, being 37.7 cents. The cost per pupil ac- 
commodated was $481.69. 

The total floor space, including walls, is 131,169 
square feet. 
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Many City Schools Employ a 


Business Manager 


A business manager for city schools has found 
his place in 42 of the 55 cities in the United 
States that have populations of more than 
100,000, according to reports received by the 
federal bureau of education. In 19 of these 42 
cities, the business manager is responsible to the 
board of education through the superintendent of 
schools and in 23 he is responsible directly to the 
board. In 23 cities the business manager is ap- 
pointed upon the recommendation of the super- 
intendent. The supplies and equipment are pur- 
chased on the approval of the superintendent in 
29 of the 42 cities. 

Eighty-four cities of 131 cities between 30,000 
and 100,000 population, state that they employ 
a business manager and in 42 of these cities the 
offices of business manager and secretary of the 
board are combined. 

In 32 of the 84 cities, the business manager is 
responsible to the superintendent, in 32 to the 
board, and in 20 to the superintendent and board 
jointly. In 47 of the 84 cities, the business man- 
ager is appointed on the recommendation of the 
superintendent, and in 58 cities supplies and 
equipment are purchased on the approval of the 
superintendent of schools. Unless the superin- 
tendent of schools has general direction of the 
ordering of textbooks, supplies and the like, there 
may be delay, and the work of the school suffers, 
or possibly the wrong kind of supplies may be 
ordered if the business manager is independent 
of the superintendent. 


New Tests Take Place of State 


Semester Examination 

New type, objective composite achievement 
tests for the schools, instead of the usual state 
semester examination are to be put into effect in 
the schools of White County, Indiana, under the 
supervision of Superintendent Henry J. Reid. 
These tests will be of the battery type such as 
true-false, multiple choice, matching and best 
answer. The project will be carried on during 
the afternoon sessions of the township institutes 
instead of the usual work. Teachers are working 
in groups best suited to their interests. Definite 
objectives have been set up for the first semester 
in each subject and minimum accomplishments 
have been chosen for the “average normal” child. 
White County is pioneering in this new type of 
project and is the first county in Indiana to at- 
tempt such a program. 
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That One Talent 


By 


H. T. MANUEL, 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 


AND 


ALINE RATHER, 


DIRECTOR OF ART EDUCATION, 


OF THE 


SAN ANTONIO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


N AN effort to discover something of the 
nature of educational provisions for tal- 
ented children in various cities, a letter 

was addressed to the director of art in most 
of the cities of the United States having a pop- 
ulation of more than 100,000, and to certain in- 
dividuals who are well known in art education. It 
was thought that although the response might be 
limited, various possibilities of educational ad- 
justment would be suggested by the replies. The 
results of this inquiry will be presented in the 
following pages. 

It is clear, of course, that any instruction in art 
that is open to children generally is to that extent 
a provision for those of exceptional talent. Not 
only is this true, but in a sense ordinary provi- 
sions, other than those designed to aid backward 
pupils, may be expected in the long run to benefit 
the talented child more than any other, for he has 
greater capacity and often also greater interest. 
It would be appropriate, then, to list among the 
provisions for talented pupils the special methods, 
curricular offerings and administrative arrange- 
ments that emphasize art above the average or 
give it an especially favorable position. The 
course in art appreciation given in the junior high 
schools of Houston, Texas, is an illustration.’ 
Museums and exhibits of various cities, adapted 
particularly for children, are further cases in 
point. 

The schools of Wilmington, Del., have adopted 
a unique “museum extension plan,’ which is de- 
signed to place before even the youngest pupils 


*This is the second of a series of articles dealing with special ability 
in visual art. 
1 Outline by Pearl Rucker, art supervisor. 
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some of the beautiful things available for anyone. 
The supervisor of art, Albert W. Baker, writes 
that the flexibility of the system permits each 
child to take from it that which he is prepared to 
take. The plan calls for a number of groups of 
museum material, which is assembled and exhib- 
ited in the art room of each school in turn. 

The Public Museum and Art Gallery, Reading, 
Pa., is said by the assistant director, Earl L. 
Poole, to offer unique advantages, being the only 
museum owned and operated by a school district 
in the United States. All picture study work and 
visual educational activities are conducted in the 
museum or directed from it. 

A children’s museum is a recent innovation in 
Indianapolis. According to the director of art 
education, Florence H. Fitch, this museum in- 
cludes in its exhibits anything of interest to chil- 
dren and exhibits the work of the children. The 
unique feature of this museum is that it has a 
junior as well as a senior board of trustees. At 
present there are over 600 adult members and 
over 5,500 junior members of this children’s mu- 
seum, the children joining at twenty-five cents 
each. Admission to the museum, however, is free 
to everyone. 

Educational work seems to be a rather common 
feature of art museums in general. The director 
of educational work of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City, Huger Elliott, writes that 
a great deal is done there to interest children of 
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all ages. The extent of the work is indicated by 
the following figures for 1927: 

“ . . . 11,688 pupils visited the museum 
and were given instruction by our staff, 38,444 
came with their own teachers without asking for 
guidance from our staff and 20,028 heard talks by 
members of our staff in the schools. The number 
of those who took advantage of the story hours 
was 62,202.” 

In some schools it is possible to elect individual 
courses in art; in others, a course of study lead- 
ing to graduation in art. In Hartford, Conn., 
for example, pupils in the public high school are 
allowed to take as many periods of free-hand 
drawing as their schedules permit if their schol- 
arship is good. They are not given any credit for 
this extra work.’ In Springfield, Mass., on the 
other hand, art courses receive credit to an ex- 
tent that makes possible in the senior high schools 
a major in art. 

The director of art education in the schools of 
Baltimore, Md., Leon L. Winslow, recognizes the 
needs of talented pupils. He writes’: 

“The elementary-school course should aim to 
develop general appreciation and taste; the sec- 
ondary-school course, to develop taste and to dis- 
cover, foster and train creative genius in the 
gifted pupils.” 


Course in Design Offered 


Again: “In the first year of senior high school, 
a required general course, ‘Principles and Practice 
of Design,’ is offered, its chief aim being the ap- 
preciation of art through the understanding and 
aplying of design principles in the many esthetic 
problems of daily life. Performance is given an 
important place in the outline, the theory being 
applied directly in carefully executed drawings 
and designs. In addition to offering this course, 
the senior high schools of Baltimore also make 
provision for a number of elective art courses 
which although cultural in aim are planned to 
meet the distinct prevocational needs of groups of 
talented pupils whose interests lie in the art field. 
These courses include commercial art, costume de- 
sign, color, crafts, free-hand perspective drawing, 
the history of art, illustration, industrial art, 
architectural drawing and interior decoration. A 
sequence of courses with art as the major subject, 
leading to a high-school diploma, has already been 
inaugurated in two of the senior high schools and 
it is quite probable that others will later adopt the 
plan. Graduation from this sequence admits 
either to college or to the special art school.” 

The “Report of the Division of Art Education” 


' Letter from Frances H. Bucheler. 
* Baltimore Bulletin of Education, Jan., 1928, pp. 80-85. 
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of the Philadelphia schools for the period April 1, 
1924, to June 30, 1927, by Theodore M. Dillaway, 
director, carries interesting information on the 
teaching of art in Philadelphia from a historical 
point of view, and discusses the present organiza- 
tion and curriculum of art education. Among the 
aims listed is this: “Through discovering and di- 
recting talent to assist pupils to prepare for a vo- 
cation.” An elective vocational art course carry- 
ing four semester credits is offered in the senior 
high schools. “The development of a skillful 
technique is acquired in the further application 
of the principles taught in the art appreciation 
course. This special opportunity has proved a boon 
to pupils preparing for entrance to art schools or 
for an occupation whereby the knowledge of art 
and the means of its expression may prove a valu- 
able asset.” 


Vocational Art Course Is Valued 


At another point in the report it is said: “The 
vocational art course, which is an intensive appli- 
cation of the course in art appreciation, affords 
the opportunity for accurate and more skillful 
technique, requiring the equivalent of time spent 
on home preparation as that afforded in the class- 
room practice. In addition to specific problems in 
drawing and design, home preparation comprises 
sketching in museums, zoological gardens, the 
aquarium, out-of-doors and places of historical 
interest, and visits to exhibits of the work of 
present day artists and craftsmen, accompanied 
by talks given by the teacher. Many gifted pupils 
who are preparing for the normal-school or college 
entrance are barred from this course by lack of 
time. This condition is not the fault of the public- 
school system but of a lack of cooperation on the 
part of the college. Words of highest praise come 
from the art schools whose teachers recognize tie 
improved preparation and receptivity of our 
pupils since the introduction of the vocational art 
course.” 


Cincinnati Art Academy Cooperates 


The Cincinnati high schools offer a course of 
study called the “Art Course.” A part of this 
course is taken at the Cincinnati Art Academy. 
The director of art, W. H. Vogel, writes: “Tal- 
ented pupils graduating from elementary school 
must submit examples of their work to the art 
director, who also studies their report in all sub- 
jects. If their work warrants it, they are per- 
mitted to elect the art course, which permits them 
to attend the Cincinnati Art Academy in the after- 
noon hours. The academy has a national reputa- 
tion and the pupils appreciate the dignity of 
attendance at that institution.” 
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The organization of 
special classes within the 
public-school system or 
by supplementary agen- 
cies appears to be a fre- 
quent method of meeting 
the needs of gifted chil- 
dren. The San Antonio 
experiment may be 
classed in this group. 
From Cincinnati the di- 
rector of art writes: 
“For the children of the 
primary and elementary 
grades we maintain 
classes on Saturday 
mornings throughout the 
year, and for five weeks 
the work is continued 
daily during the vacation 
period.” In Springfield, 
Mass., certain pupils of 
the public schools are 
permitted to attend art 
classes at the art muse- 
ums on Saturdays. Some 
of the continuation 
schools of Philadelphia % 
offer instruction in art, 
and the Public Industrial 
Art School provides an 
opportunity for boys and 
girls in the elementary 
grades who desire to ob- 
tain additional instruc- 
tion of one afternoon a 
week in drawing and de- 
sign and a training in 
clay modeling and wood 
carving which they are 
often unable to receive in the elementary grades. 
The Los Angeles schools, according to the su- 
pervisor of art, May Gearhart, maintained for a 
number of years a special art class for talented 
pupils. Pupils from elementary schools only were 
admitted, as junior high schools and high schools 
give adequate opportunity for study along art lines. 
Only those pupils whose work in general was suf- 
ficiently good to warrant their absence from regu- 
lar classes were admitted. Each pupil attended 
the special classes during one morning session and 
one afternoon session each week (not the same 
day). Further opportunities are offered to talented 
children, recommended from the public schools, by 
the Otis Art Institute, Los Angeles County Art 
School, in Saturday classes, and often also by the 
Choinard Art School. 


2 
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writes Mr. Poole, 


“For 
Reading, Pa., “we have conducted special classes 


some years past,” 


after school hours for talented children. During 
the present year, however, we have established a 
class that works in the museum on Saturday 
morning. Next year we anticipate an extension 
of this type of work, which will keep several 
classes busy each Saturday morning. The chil- 
dren are enthusiastic and anxious to enter these 
classes and they have accomplished very fine 
work.” 

The supervisor of art, Julia Stanard Wooldridge, 
contributed an interesting account of the recent 
formation of special classes for talented pupils in 
Richmond, Va. Twelve classes have been provided 
and have been put in all sections of the city. The 
work done shows wide variety. In fact the whole 
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scheme is to give an opportunity to each child for 
free expression of. an idea in the medium best 
suited to that particular project. The supervisor 
reports that the teachers are interested and en- 
thusiastic and that the pupils are doing good work. 

The director of art education in New Bedford, 
Mass., Lucy C. Bedlow, states that the Swain 
School of Design, though not a part of the city 
school system, draws many pupils from the public 
schools. The director of public-school art is a 
member of the board of trustees. There are day 
and evening classes with Saturday morning 
classes for school children. 

In similar vein the supervisor of art in Omaha, 
Neb., Marion Reed, writes: “The Art Institute of 
Omaha, under the direction of Mary P. Thayer, 
conducts classes for talented children on Saturday 
mornings and afternoons and also on certain other 
days of the week. It renders all possible co- 
operation with the public schools in the way of 
museum talks and exhibitions.” 

“Each semester trustees of the Minneapolis 
School of Art,’”’ writes the supervisor of art, Bess 
Eleanor Foster, “grant one scholarship to a pupil 
in each senior high school. The art school also 
conducts Saturday classes which are open to chil- 
dren of all ages, who pay a small tuition fee.” At 
the time the letter was written the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts, in ooperation with the public 
schools and the Daily Star, was conducting a 
letter writing contest open to pupils of the fifth 
and sixth grades on the subject, “My Favorite 
Object in the Art Institute.” Among the prizes 
were sixteen scholarships for one term (fourteen 
lessons) in the Saturday morning classes for 
children at the Minneapolis School of Art. 


Opportunities in Creative Art Field 


One of the announced purposes of the educa- 
tional program of the Milwaukee Art Institute is 
to direct and encourage talented students to enter 
the field of creative art as producers. The Bulle- 
tin of December 15, 1926, recommended a Satur- 
day morning class for children of the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades and for all teachers of 
the city who wish to experiment with different 
media and in that way arrive at a better under- 
standing of the arts, and a Saturday afternoon 
sketch class, in the main gallery, for high-school 
pupils and talented pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades who show evidence of adequate 
preparation.” The director of art in the public 
schools, A. G. Pelikan, states in a personal letter 
that specially talented pupils have also an oppor- 
tunity to take free Saturday work at the Layton 
Art. School and at the Milwaukee State Teachers 
College. He helps to place various talented pupils 
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in some phase of art work and to secure scholar- 
ships for others. 

In Indianapolis, according to Florence H. Fitch, 
director of art instruction, the John Herron Art 
Institute has for about twenty years cooperated 
with the public schools in Saturday classes for pu- 
pils selected from the upper grades and high 
schools. “Tuition in these scholarship classes is 
free to the pupils selected, with the exception of 
one dollar for materials at the beginning of each 
term. At present we have over 400 pupils study- 
ing Saturdays at the art institute. Scholarships 
are given for one term, but if the pupils are regu- 
lar in attendance and do satisfactory work, their 
scholarship is renewed, and at the end of four such 
terms or two years of art work they are granted 
one high-school credit in art.” A _ significant 
phase of the arrangements is the continuation 
scholarships that are granted to pupils beyond the 
grade-school age who are not high-school pupils 
and to pupils beyond the high-school age. 


Scholarships Are Offered 


One of the difficult problems of special education 
is the differentiation of opportunities for rural 
children. The John Herron Art Institute’s plan 
of granting one scholarship for full-time work to 
each county in the state, the recipient to be se- 
lected and recommended by the schools, suggests 
at least a step in the solution. The institute is 
supported in part by public tax. 

The director of art education, Ida Barrow, 
writes that while the public-school system in New 
Orleans has made no provision for further educa- 
tion of children talented in art, the Arts and 
Crafts Club in its school of art allows scholarships 
to children recommended by the schools through 
her office. Occasionally, too, a parents’ club 
finances a boy or girl of unusual ability. 

It is probable, as was written by Royal B. Far- 
num, principal, Massachusetts School of Art, and 
state director of art education, that practically 
all of the larger art museums of the country are 
doing educational work with children. It is unnec- 
essary to multiply examples here. Mr. Farnum 
kindly directed our attention, too, to an outstand- 
ing example of state provision for the talented in 
art and sent us an interesting “History of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School.” 

Extra-curricular activities, frequently in con- 
nection with art clubs, furnish an important stim- 
ulus to interest and effort in creative art. In New 
Bedford, Mass., for example, there are handwork 
and sketch clubs for those specially interested in 
cartooning, drawing for reproduction for the 
school paper, costume design and stage setting for 
the school plays. In Los Angeles, similarly, many 
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schools have organized 
special classes or clubs, 
which are directed by the 
regular departmental art 
teachers of these schools. 
From Louisville the su- 
pervisor of art, Lena Hil- 
lerich, writes: 

“The drawing teacher 
has an art club one hour 
a week when the talented 
children of her ciasses 
assemble and work on 
any art subject the indi- 
vidual child chooses. The 
teacher gives a criticism 
and offers suggestions. 
In some classes they are 
spoken of as ‘broadening 
and finding clubs.’ ” 

The School Art League, 
Philadelphia, may be 
briefly described by the 
following two para- 
graphs from the “Report 
of the Division of Art 
Education” (pp. 48-49), 
to which reference has 
already been made: 

“This experiment, com- 
bining the united forces 
of the Art Alliance, the 
Art Teachers’ Association 
and the Board of Public 
Education in providing 
increased opportunities 
for the development of 
the esthetic appreciation 
and technical skill of the 
youth of Philadelphia, 
presents a unique contribution to public art edu- 
cation. Widespread interest has been aroused in 
this organization, which, due to its unusual con- 
duct and accomplishments, has become a chapter 
in the American Federation of Art of the United 
States. Art clubs have been formed in all of the 
junior and senior high schools, and it is from the 
membership of these clubs that the School Art 
League is formed. Art clubs hold weekly meet- 
ings in their respective schools and the School Art 
League, with its duly elected officers in charge, 
meets once a month in regular session. Additional 
meetings are held in the form of sketching con- 
tests at the local museums, the zoological gar- 
dens, the aquarium, out-of-doors and places of 
historical interest. The monthly meetings are 
held at the various art schools, art clubs and art 
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galleries, where special lectures are given by the 
director of art education and invited guests. 
“Public exhibitions of the work of members of 
the league are held, three exhibits of exceedingly 
high merit having been presented in the past year. 
The Art Alliance has an established rule: that 
each year a place in its galleries be provided dur- 
ing the Christmas holiday week for the exhibition 
of the drawings of the School Art League. Many 
requests have been received from various parts of 
the United States for information and exhibits of 
the work of this organization. An interesting 
feature of this work is the establishment, through 
the generosity of Samuel S. Fleisher, of a Satur- 
day morning art class at the Graphic Sketch Club. 
This class is held from 9:30 to 12:30 o’clock, with 
about 200 pupils in attendance, requiring three in- 
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structors, two of whom are provided by Mr. 
Fleisher, the third being the director of the 
School Art League whose services are granted by 
the board of public education. 

“One of the strongest proofs of the value of 
the School Art League, as an organization, is evi- 
denced in the School Art League Alumni Associa- 
tion. During the high-school period, friendships 
were formed by those art loving and gifted pu- 
pils who came together from the various schools 
of the city and who, after graduation, desired to 
continue these happy and profitable relationships. 
The membership of the School Art League Alumni 
Association is composed of the senior and gradu- 
ate members of the School Art League; students 
of the various art schools of the city; those who 
are developing any phase of vocational art, and 
others who are interested from the standpoint 
of art appreciation. This unique organization is 
prophetic of a great art force and of a greater art 
loving Philadelphia.” 


What Springfield Is Doing 


Reference has already been made to provisions 
for talented children in Springfield, Mass. The 
arrangements are so suggestive and so concisely 
stated by the supervisor of art and handwork, 
Walter H. Klar, that the following extract is 
quoted from his statement: 

“1. In the first six grades, children who are 
talented in drawing are provided for during school 
hours in the following special ways. They are 
permitted to make larger drawings for the use of 
other members of the class; they are permitted to 
make special drawings and posters for use in the 
classroom or about the building. 

“2. Provisions for children in the sixth grade, 
outside of school. Pupils of this age who show 
that they are capable of doing unusually well or 
who show an unusual interest, are registered at 
the art museum for an hour-and-a-half drawing 
period on Saturday mornings. The cost of the 
instruction at the museum is paid by the city 
school department. 

“3. Provisions for talented children in the 
junior high schools. In September, 1928, we are 
to offer in the junior high schools opportunities 
for pupils who are in the first year to elect two ex- 
tra periods of art work per week. Pupils who are 
in the second and third years of the junior high 
school will be permitted to elect four periods of 
art work per week. All other pupils in the junio1 
high school will have one period of art work per 
week as a required (constant) subject, and may 
elect one period of art during the third year. 

“By the way of comment regarding these 
courses, may I explain that the pupils who are 
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taking art as a required (constant) subject, will 
be following what we choose to call ‘Art Appre- 
ciation.’ The art appreciation course will be in- 
creasingly nontechnical as the years progress— 
that is to say, in Junior I, pupils will have during 
an art period, three-quarters of the time devoted 
to technical drawing lessons and one-fourth of the 
time to appreciation, nontechnical. In the second 
year of junior high school, the pupils will have 
during each drawing period, about one-half of the 
time in technical work, drawing, designing and 
making, and one-half of the time in appreciation. 
In the third year of junior high school the amount 
of time devoted to technical work will be reduced 
to one-third, and the amount of time devoted to 
art appreciation will be increased to two-thirds. 

“The talented pupils, or the pupils who are 
electing in the first year two periods of art, and 
during the second and third years four periods 
of art, will follow the content of the same course 
of study as given the other group, but will work 
out the lessons technically, illustratively or in any 
way that involves handwork. 

“4. In the senior high schools the talented 
pupils are being taken care of through permis- 
sion to elect very liberally in the field of art. At 
the Technical High School, we are to offer some- 
where between ten and fifteen periods of fine, prac- 
tical or industrial art work per week. These pu- 
pils will be graduated from a course that amounts 
to a major in art. Their work will include either 
preparation for entrance to a fine arts or an indus- 
trial arts school, and also a considerable amount 
of work in several other fields where the materials 
used are clay, wood, iron, brass, copper and tex- 
tiles. Senior high-school pupils are admitted to 
the drawing classes at the museum on Saturdays.” 


Provisions Vary Widely 


Various methods of providing educational op- 
portunity for children who are talented in art have 
been listed in the preceding pages. Possibly it 
need not be added that no effort has been made 
to make the list complete from the point of view 
either of the types of adjustment or of the cities 
and institutions involved. On the contrary, the 
list represents merely a sample to stimulate inter- 
est, suggest a variety of possibilities and indicate 
sources from which any interested persons may 
secure further information. 

It is clear from the responses to our inquiry 
that different communities are responsive in very 
different degrees to the needs of talented children. 
The provisions vary from none at all, except the 
ordinary school opportunities open to all alike, to 
fairly elaborate plans for children of different 
ages. 
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Another Conclusion Regarding the 
Married Woman Teacher 


The married woman’s frequent absence from school and 
her lack of time for self-improvement are here cited 
as reasons for barring her from the teaching profession 


By FLOYD T. GOODIER, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


N THE consideration of the advisability of em- 
| ploying married women teachers, two aspects 

of the question are frequently overlooked. 
Both are important, more important, in fact, than 
many of the arguments generally introduced in 
the discussion of this topic. 

First, how does the absence from school duties 
of married women teachers compare with that of 
single women teachers? 

Pupils suffer when their regular teacher is ab- 
sent. No substitute can be expected to maintain 
the work of the room at its normal efficiency. 
Every means ought to be used to keep the absence 
of teachers at a minimum. 

Regularity of attendance of teachers does not 
depend alone upon the teachers’ health, although 
many writers seem to make this assumption. 
Teachers are absent from their school duties for 
reasons other than their own illnesses. And this 
is one issue in the married woman teacher prob- 
lem. 

The absences of the ninety-five women teachers 
of School District 170, Cook County, Illinois, for 
the five years from 1923 to 1928 are shown in 
the following table, which shows the average days 





TABLE SHOWING AVERAGE DAyYs’ ABSENCE 
PER YEAR OF MARRIED AND UNMARRIED 
TEACHERS 
Unmarried women 


teachers 
Ill- Non-ill- Total 


Married women 
teachers 


Total Ill- Non-ill- 





Absence ness ness Absence ness ness 

1923-24 35 830 56 45 25 2.0 

1924-25 28 22 6 49 28 2.1 

1925-26 49 4.4 56 64 834 2.0 
1926-27 26 2.1 5 5.25 3.4 1.85 

6.9 6.4 5 5.5 ie 





1927-28 





of absence per year, with separate columns for 
the married and unmarried teachers. 

Health conditions among the teachers during 
the school year 1927-28 were unusual. Several 


single women teachers were out of school for long 
periods of illness as the absences for the year 


indicate. Making no allowance for that condi- 
tion, a study of the table reveals the following 
facts: 

1. Married teachers were absent more than 
unmarried teachers in four of the five years. In 
two of the years, 1924-25 and 1926-27, the amount 
was about double. 

2. With the exception of 1927-28, the amount 
of absence due to personal illness did not differ 
materially in the two groups. 

3. The really significant figures of the table 
relate to absences for reasons other than personal 
illness. Without exception, the married teachers 
missed school from three to seven times as much 
as those teachers who were not married. 


Why Absences Occur 


This is not hard to explain. The very fact that 
a woman teacher is married generally means that 
her relationships are broadened and her duties 
increased. She belongs to more clubs, lodges and 
other social groups than the unmarried teacher. 
She does more entertaining, both in her own 
home and as a member of various groups. The 
activities of the groups to which she belongs make 
it almost imperative that at times she be absent 
from school. 

Her domestic obligations tend to multiply. If 
there are children in the home, the teacher finds it 
necessary to miss school because of the illnesses 
of her children or her husband. Occasionally 
guests come to the home on other days than Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. 

The second aspect of this general question is 
how marriage influences the women teachers in 
their further attendance at educationa! institu- 
tions. 

No subject receives more attention to-day than 
the growth of teachers in service. Every progres- 
sive superintendent feels that the system of 
schools with which he is officially connected must 
inspire its teachers with the desire for growth 
and must help them to satisfy this desire. 
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Among the most satisfactory methods for se- 
curing this continued growth on the part of 
teachers is the completion of additional courses at 
educational institutions. Colleges af education 
and normal schools have recognized their obliga- 
tions in the matter by greatly increasing the num- 
ber and variety of courses for teachers in service. 
The tremendous increase in the attendance of 
teachers at summer schools has been marked dur- 
ing the last few years. 

School District 170, Cook County, Illinois, is 
in the southern part of the county, about twenty- 
six miles from Chicago. Train service to Chicago 
is excellent. Teachers have available not only the 
regular summer sessions of colleges and univer- 
sities, but the evening and Saturday courses of 
the University of Chicago and Northwestern Uni- 
versity. While no financial recognition is given 
for the completion of additional courses, the 
school system emphasizes growth, and superior 
teachers have chances of promotion within the 
system and to other systems with higher salary 
schedules. 

The figures for the last two years are illumi- 
nating. During the year 1926-27, twenty-four 
out of eighty unmarried teachers continued their 
work at educational institutions of recognized 
standing. Out of fifteen married women teachers, 
one completed additional courses. In 1927-28, the 
figures are thirty-one out of seventy-eight single 
teachers; one out of seventeen married teachers. 
In other words, as far as this particular school 
system is concerned, married women teachers do 
not continue their professional growth through 
the.pursuit of courses at educational institutions, 
either in residence or by correspondence. 


Is Injustice Apparent? 


As many school systems make it compulsory 
that their teachers earn a certain number of edu- 
cational credits each two or three years, the data 
cited above are significant. One is tempted to 
say that an injustice is being shown the unmar- 
ried teachers of the system who are ambitious and 
willing to spend time and money for this further 
training. Financial recognition for the comple- 
tion of such courses is, of course, desirable, but 
unfortunately the school system has not been able 
to grant this recognition. 

The reasons for the situation are not hard to 
find. Home and social duties make it difficult 
for married teachers to carry on this further 
study. When the summer vacation arrives, hus- 
band and children feel that they deserve the time 
and attention of the wife and mother. Vacation 
plans of the husband must be considered. 
Neglected household duties demand attention. It 
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is simply a case where a woman has divided re- 
sponsibility. For ten months the duties of the 
school must be met if the teacher is to hold her 
position. During the remaining months of the 
year the duties of the wife necessarily take first 
place and additional training for teaching respon- 
sibility, in the way of college and university 
courses, is impossible. 

The Board of Education of School District 170, 
Cook County, Illinois, after thorough deliberation 
has passed the following rules to apply to the ele- 
mentary teachers of Chicago Heights, III: 

1. If any single woman teacher marries after 
she signs her contract to teach in School District 
170, Cook County, Illinois, her contract will auto- 
matically terminate at the end of the semester. 

2. Beginning with the school year 1928-29 
each teacher, principal and supervisor shall be 
required to complete at least three units of work 
once in three years at an educational institution 
of recognized standing. By a unit of work is 
meant a course pursued at least four days a week 
for a term of at least six weeks, or the equivalent 
of such a course. The courses and institution 
shall be approved by the superintendent of 
schools in order that credit may be given. A 
teacher who remains in the system three years 
and does not secure these credits will not be given 
a contract for a fourth year. 


A College for Every Town 
of 50,000 


That it is but a matter of a short time until 
every town of 50,000 will have a college within an 
hour’s drive of every boy and girl, is the belief 
of Dr. Frederick E. Bolton, dean, school of edu- 
cation, University of Washington who presents 
his views in the October issue of Western Educa- 
tion. 

To-day the standard of universal education is 
the high school. Tomorrow a college course will 
be the accepted standard, Dr. Bolton predicts. He 
then goes on to say that expensively equipped 
universities cannot be located in every commu- 
nity, but that the first two years of college work 
for 200 junior college students can be given more 
economically than for the same number in a great 
university. From this standpoint the interest of 
the state could likely be aroused. No work 
should be offered for credit outside the liberal arts 
and science curricula. 

In the larger communities, the junior colleges 
could also offer a number of noncredit courses to 
meet the needs of the adults, these courses to be 
both vocational and cultural. 
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Cleveland Schools Prepare for 
N. E. A. Winter Meeting 


Department of Superintendence will have opportunity 
in February of studying a school system unique in 
many respects and proudly supported by its community 


By FRED CHARLES, DIREcToR oF PUBLICATIONS, CLEVELAND BOARD OF EDUCATION 


the Cleveland Board of Education for 
operation of the city’s public schools 
through the school year 1928-29. 

What does that $17,370,722 pay for? 

Cleveland has 145,000 school children; 154 
school buildings; 4,621 teachers, and 185 princi- 
pals and assistant principals. It supplies text- 
books free to every child in the elementary grades, 
from one to six. It has evening classes for 
adults, in which more than 12,000 are enrolled. 
It operates a special school for crippled chil- 


A BUDGET of $17,370,722 was approved by 


dren, another for the deaf and _ thirty-four 
classes for mental defectives. It has a trade 
school for boys and another for girls. It has a 


disciplinary school for “problem” boys from all 
parts of the city and it pays street car fare for the 
“problem” children who live too far away to 
walk to school. There are three Braille classes 
for the blind and twenty classes for those with 
such low vision that they are threatened with 


blindness. It has eight large garden tracts where 
children cultivate little garden plots of their own. 
It operates a fleet of busses to transport the crip- 
pled children from their homes and back again. 

Sixty-three playgrounds are operated by the 
city during the summer months, half a dozen 
through the spring and autumn and two or three 
through the winter. Twenty-seven schoolhouses 
are operated each evening as neighborhood clubs 
for adults. A varied program of education is 
offered in these community centers—lessons in 
auction bridge, golf, sewing, dramatics, instru- 
mental music. It ought to be said, however, that 
the adults pay for this instruction. 

To keep the 145,000 children and the 4,621 
teachers physically fit, 77 physicians and nurses 
and 56 dentists and oral hygienists are employed. 

Of- the 154 separate schools, 13 are senior high 
and 20 are junior high. The so-called “6-3-3” 
type of organization has been in use since 1915. 

The foregoing is a brief summarization of the 





Glenville High School, Cleveland. 








outstanding features of the service the board of 
education is attempting to provide. 


Let us now consider in detail how Cleveland 
spends the money it provides for education. 
The school headquarters are in an old school 
building erected shortly after the Civil War. 


There are 309 headquarters’ employees in the 
three major departments of instruction, business 
management and finance. The heads of the three 
departments are the superintendent, the director 
the clerk-treasurer. The employees range 

assistant superintendents, architects and 
purchasing agents, down to file clerks and stcnog- 
The board maintains its own architect 
Salaries, supplies 


and 


from 


raphers. 
and construction inspectors. 
and miscellaneous items budgeted for hcadquayr- 
ters total $891,684. 

The ‘“‘field”’ 


Principals and assistants..... ova cee 


m follow: 
654 140 
191,999 

10,590 292 
186,812 

29,932 


280,711 


costs of the schoo! syst 


Supervisory assistants 
Teachers 
School clerks 
Othe 
Supplies 


Saiarles 


er rr db ive Whe b wee eens 43,360 
Supplementary books .......... 44,659 
“Indigent” books 8.774 


10 822 
29,603 
99 9395 


ae Ve 


20,085 


Library books 
Car fare 


Lunches 
Miscellaneous 


Total 
The salary item, it will be noted, is the largest 


in the entire school budget. Classroom teachers 
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alone receive more than 60 per cent of the entire 
amount spent for schools. And if you add to their 
pay checks those of custodians, janitors, cleaners, 
mechanics and so on, you discover that about 85 
per cent of the entire operating budget goes into 
the pay envelope. 

Cleveland is some distance from the top of the 
list of the larger American cities in the salaries 
it pays its teachers, but it is far from the bottom. 
Elementary teachers, with standard qualifica- 
tions, start at $1,200 a year. Standard qualifi- 
cations for elementary teachers are two years of 
cdueation beyond the high school. They receive 
an automatic salary increase of $120 a year until 
reach the maximum of $2,400 after ten 
years. However, by raising the standard of 
their qualifications (that is by improving their 
education) they can exceed this maximum figure. 

Standard qualifications for junior and senior 
high-school teachers are four years of education 
beyond the high school, which is to say that only 
college graduates may teach. The junior high- 
school teachers start at $1,350 and may reach 
$2,750 after ten years. Senior high-school 
teachers start at $1,500 and go to $3,300 after 
twelve years. 

The “indigent” book item represents the 
amount the board spends for books for junior and 
senior high-school pupils whose parents are too 
poor to buy the books. A provision of state law 
requires this expenditure. The item of car fare 
provides for the boys who attend the disciplinary 
school and a few other children. 

Cafeterias are cperated at cost in junior and 
senior high schools. The item of $22 325 for 


they 





Memovial School, Cleveland. 
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Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Cleve and. 


lunches is in addition to the regular cafeteria 
transaction. It pays for free lunches for crippled 
children and others in delicate health attending 
open air classes, for whom milk or cocoa and 
crackers are provided at intervals as a regular 
part of their school routine. Turning now to the 
so-called coordinated agencies, the budget shows 
the following: for evening elementary classes, 
$57,275; for evening high-school classes, $89,950 ; 
for summer schools, $147,875; for school exten- 
sion, $87,500; making a total of $382,600. 

The first two items provide for the night 
schools. When we come to consider the board’s 
sources of revenue, we shall find some of this 
money coming back in the form of tuition fees 
which adult students are required to pay. This 
is true also with the item for school extension. 
This is a somewhat fancy designation and stands 
for the overtime pay of school janitors and custo- 
dians who have to stoke schoolhouse furnaces at 
night when night schools are in session or com- 
munity centers are in operation. Here also some 
of the money comes back to the board in fees 
collected from community centers or from out- 
side groups who use the buildings at night. 

The auxiliary agencies make an imposing list: 
Attendance and placement............. $110,989 


PPS Te re te ree 67,261 
PPT errr 150,460 
Beeman RON 2... 5 RR ee ah 100,313 
Cammmmamaiy camtere .. os. .n csc ctcncascn 24,187 
Transportation of pupils.............. 16,723 
ee, eae ere 40,230 


pa dweks SAG coe eas Eh $510.163 





Total 


The attendance and placement department 
sounds as formidable as school extension. What 
it actually means is the truancy department. The 
modern truant officer, however, considers himself 
a social worker and maybe he is. At any rate he 
refuses to be called a truant officer nowadays. The 
department also runs an employment office for 
the convenience of boys and girls, who, having 
attained the age of sixteen years, have to quit 
school and go to work. The department is also 
required to compile attendance records from the 
annual school census. 

The operation of buildings, which is included in 
the budget of the business department, costs 
$1,734 500, divided as follows: 


SEES FORE Spare ee ae $ 370,000 
Helpers and cleaners................ €89,000 
es SB we ea Seley ati alate « 110,500 
I MS as ea 8 SA ela oa Ke 300,000 
EPP FEO PE PET 215,000 
Telephone and telegraph............. 33,500 


25,500 
WN ow Lis i eas a> ok ene BM $1,734,500 
The business manager of the schools, whose 
title is “director,” has repeatedly complained that 
he cannot keep the schoolhouses as clean as they 
ought to be on this budget, but the.board has 
hitherto contended that it cannot provide more 
money. The director also has contended that he 
needs far more than he is getting for mainte- 
nance, which is as follows: for buildings, -$800,- 
000; for equipment, $300,000; for automobiles 
and busses, $15,451; the whole making a total of 
$1,115,451. 


Miscellaneous 
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Fixed charges in the school budget are: 


I er aire Meade, leo Wy cial dee, oN eee $ 7,478 
CE 6.) chen ehbe oh ded takanchetes 6,500 
Replacement fund ............eeeee6. 25,000 
Te GUNES | ok 66d diwaws o-<enee 330,622 
PE esc seatawia baee beene ee 11,200 
Workmen's compensation ............. 13,000 
I x cae e a Ce eb ses na pases 4,000 
I oe Sas cate p hte e+ Os oe Ne 185,000 

| eer rere $582,800 


The rental item represents a small sum spent 
on office equipment and some expenditures for 
rooms used for relief near crowded 
schools. The insurance is carried on busses and 
other automobiles owned by the board. No insur- 
ance is carried on school buildings but the board 
carries its own insurance in the 


vacant 


of education 


John Adams Senior High School, Cleveland. 
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form of the replacement fund to which it con- 
tributes $25,000 a year. 

All Ohio teachers are members of the state 
teachers’ retirement fund system and to this fund 
teachers and boards of education both contribute. 

Where is the money coming from? A table of 
estimated receipts follows: 

Income from taxation.............. $16,053,878 





Interest on bank deposits........... 275,000 
State reimbursement .............. 194,000 
Income from tuition fees............ 92,000 
Income from use of buildings........ 19,000 
Income from rent of school property. 36,000 
From miscellaneous sources ........ 56,730 

Total estimated income......... $16,726,608 


The tuition fees are paid by adults attending 
the night schools, also, in a few cases, by other 
taxing districts that 
send their chiidren to 
Cleveland schools. 
These children, though 
they may be living in 
suburbs, are nearer to 
Cleveland schools than 
to the suburban schools, 
and in cases of this sort 
the suburban school dis- 
trict pays the Cleveland 
board for educating 
these children. 

The reimbursement 
item comes from. the 
state of Ohio to help 
maintain the school for 
crippled children, the 
school for the deaf and 
the classes for the blind. 
The type of education 
that must be provided 
for these handicapped 
children naturally is 
more expensive than in- 
struction for normal 
children. The state, how- 
ever, considers it better 
economy to pay for their 
training near their own 
state institutions, and it 
pays the portion of the 
cost of their schooling 
that is above the cost for 
normal children. 

Any group may use 
school buildings at night 
for meetings or other ac- 
tivities, upon making a 
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deposit to cover the overtime pay of the custodian, 
the cost of cleaning and the fuel and light con- 
sumed. This is a campaign year and until No- 
vember first, political meetings were held by both 
parties in school auditoriums. The board of 
elections uses many of the buildings for voting 
places and pays to the board of education the 
actual cost of keeping them open after the regular 
school hours. 

The board owns a number of houses on sites 
acquired for future school buildings but not yet 
cleared for construction. Until the board is ready 
to build, the houses are rented for the highest 
sum they will bring. 

A little subtraction will show that the estimated 
income this year is just $644,114 below the sum 
needed to meet the budget. The reason for this 
is that the county auditor reappraised Cleveland 
property after the school budget was made, cut- 
ting $100,000,000 from the tax duplicate. The 
auditor’s new figures give $2,000,000,000 as the 
value of Cleveland property. The former school 
tax rate, applied to this lower valuation, is insuf- 
ficient to yield the $17,370,722 needed. 

The board might meet this situation by cutting 
into the accumulated reserve fund of more than 
$1,000,000. Or it might ask the voters to pay a 
little more. It has chosen the latter course and 
submitted to the voters in November an extra tax 
levy of one mill. The board is pledged to use 
only enough of the new taxing power conferred 
to meet its budget. 


Officials Must Not Exceed Budget 


The financial genius of the Cleveland board of 
education is G. A. Gessell, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, trained in the John R. 
Commons School of Economics and a former 
teacher of economics. He came to Cleveland as a 
research expert for the Citizens’ League and later 
served as city finance director before coming to 
the board as clerk-treasurer. One of his numer- 
ous innovations is to write a budget for each 
school in the system separately, and every prin- 
cipal and every custodian is expected to keep 
within the budget. 

There are seven members of the board of edu- 
cation, all elected at large and all serving without 
pay. All were nominated by a citizens’ commit- 
tee appointed by the Citizens’ League. Inde- 
pendent candidates from time to time have 
campaigned for election, but in recent years the 
Citizens’ League slate has won, without exception. 

Citizens generally are agreed that the board of 
education is nonpolitical, that its members are 
disinterested public servants and that the admin- 
istration of the schools is unquestionably honest. 
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Sometimes some think the board is mistaken, but 
the fact that every bond issue for schools submit- 
ted to the voters in the last dozen years has been 
carried by an overwhelming majority, indicates 
that the present school administration enjoys the 
confidence of the people. 

The president of the board is a large owner in 
a world famous paint manfacturing concern, a 
graduate of Yale and a millionaire many times 
over. On the board there are two lawyers, the 
secretary of the local typographical union and 
the sales manager of the big steel corporation. 
There are two women members, one of whom 
was a candidate for U. S. Senate on the La 
Follette ticket four years ago. The other is the 
retired principal of a big elementary school. 

The budget as here outlined is for operation 
only. To it must be added interest and sinking 
fund charges on the bonded indebtedness. The 
debt service requirement this year is $3,194,817, 
making a total of $20,565,539 needed for the year. 
There are separate sources of taxation for debt 
service, however, so that this does not affect the 
board’s operating revenue. 





New Education Moves Toward 


Smaller Schools 


The American educational system is a marvel 
of efficiency but its greatest need is for smaller 
schools where the teacher or principal can have 
constant contact with the child, Mrs. Beatrice 
Ensor, English woman educator, is quoted as 
saying in an interview in Welfare Magazine. 
Mrs. Ensor is one of the leaders in the new edu- 
cation movement that threatens to overthrow 
many of the traditions of the classroom. 

America goes in too much for mass education 
while the new order stresses always the individ- 
ual development of the child, Mrs. Ensor believes. 
Factory methods are deeply wrong in educational 
work. The tendency of the new education is to 
give the child his reading, writing and arithmetic 
in terms of life situations in which he is inter- 
ested. The physical, emotional and _ spiritual 
sides of the child’s nature must keep pace with 
the mental. To this end music, dancing and dra- 
matics are given equal importance with mathe- 
matics or spelling and become an integral part of 
the system itself. 

The product of the new education, Mrs. Ensor 
predicts, will be a rebel against the existing 
scheme of things, a person not content to let the 
world continue in its old way, but a rebel so ad- 
justable, adaptable and tolerant that he will be a 
constructive rather than an antisocial figure. 
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Index Numbers for School 
Supply Prices 


Consumers should become better acquainted with the 
wastes of overdiversification and the invisible tax they 
pay in their purchases because of this overdiversification 


By HAROLD F. CLARK, PRoFessor oF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND JOHN GUY 
FOWLKES, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





HE prediction of the prices of school supply 

materials made for the month of October Year 11925 | 1924) 1925 | 1926 | 1927 

appears to coincide with the actual prices for Index 
that month. Prices during November will un- 110 
doubtedly be lower. The price of paper is already 


definitely lower, with every prospect that the 


tendency will continue in that direction for some 



































time. Consequently, a purchase of paper in any \ 
form should be postponed for at least two or three 100 

months. Metal prices and prices for materials _= 
made from metals are holding steady or are ris- 95. 

ing slightly, this being especially true of copper 

and copper products. Prices for textiles and tex- 90 

tile products are firm and probably will not go 

much lower. 85 











There is need for much work toward a positive 


program of standardization of school supplies Chart Il. Annual Index of the prices of instructional 


supplies. 
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Chart 1. Monthly index of prices of instructional school supplies. Octeber and November indexes are not final. 
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School administrators and those who sell school 
supplies alike need to know the influence of sup- 
plies on a pupil’s achievement in terms of edu- 
cational production. This knowledge is the only 
sound basis for quantity and therefore for price 
standards. Also, many of the mechanical ele- 
ments of school supplies should be standardized. 
At present blackboard erasers are manufactured 
in 5, 6 and 7 inch lengths. It seems apparent 
that there is no advantage in this and that one. 
size only should be produced. Also, if the testi- 
mony of school supply managers is to be accepted, 
chalk of hexagonal shape is decidedly more ex- 
pensive than round chalk while the material and 
the marking quality are the same in both shapes. 
These are typical of many matters of this nature. 

In standardizing school supplies it is essentia! 
that educational administrators and executives of 
school supply houses work together. Each group 
should gain and prize the counsel of the other. 
The attitude of the educator has just been pre- 
sented. In an attempt to learn the attitude of 
the administrative officers of school supply 
houses, a questionnaire was sent to eighty-one 
supply houses in thirty-seven different states. 
Replies were received from seventeen, and six- 
teen of these replies were tabulated. A copy of 
the questionnaire, with these sixteen replies, is 
presented. 


Problems Relating to the Standardization of 
Instructional Supplies 


Place an X before the answer following each 
question that best gives your attitude, opinion or 
judgment. Use the blank lines for additional 
comment. 

1. What is your attitude toward the policy of 
standardizing school instructional sup- 
plies? 

Have given the question no considera- 
tion. 1. 

It should be scientifically investigated. 
10. 

A progressive business 
should be developed. 5. 

2. If educational administrators should adopt 
a program for developing a standard list 
of instructional supplies with specifica- 
tions of size, quality and service, for each 
item, would you ‘ 

Support the program? 11. 
Oppose the program? 1. 
Neither support nor oppose it? 4. 

3. Do you think the number of varieties of 
supplies, from the standpoint of kind and 
quality, could be materially reduced by 
standardizing without lowering their in- 
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instructional values, or without increas- 

ing the general cost? 
Yes. 13. 
No. 
Questionable. 3. 

4. Do your sales show a decided trend toward 
a standard or average kind and quality 
of article when there is a wide range in 
varieties of that article? 

Yes. 18. 
No. 
Can’t say definitely. 3. 

5. Could a fewer number of standard kinds of 
supplies be produced more economically 
than the present number? 

I think so. 15. 
I do net think so. 1. 
No difference. 

6. What items in the following list could be 
decreased in number or reduced in qual:ty 
without lessening their instructional 
values? 

A list of 344 articles of school supplies was 
submitted but because of lack of space the list of 
articles is omitted. 

7. Do the prices you quote in your catalogue or 
through your salesmen on single articles 
vary with the purchaser? 

Yes. 3. 
No. 13. 

8. Do the prices you quote in your catalogue or 
through your salesmen vary with the size 
of the order for that article? 

Yes. 17. 
No. 

9. Do the prices you quote in your catalogue or 
through your salesmen vary with the time 
the order is placed? 

Yes. 16. 
No. 

10. If supply orders were based on standard 
supply lists and if you were given an op- 
portunity to bid on annual supply orders, 
could the same price be quoted to all pur- 
chasers, regardless of quantity? For 
example, could you quote at any time a 
uniform price on a standard chalk to all 
purchasers regardless of size of order or 
time of delivery? 

Yes. 5. 
No. 10. 

11. If such a procedure were adopted, could the 
range in prices on single articles be 
quoted within relatively narrow limits? 
For example, if you could not quote a uni- 
form price to all purchasers, could the 
prices quoted on large and small orders 
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be kept within rather narrow limits? 

Yes. 13. 

No. 2. 
12. Would you favor a plan by which schools 
presented their supply needs with request 


for bids? 
Yes. 4. 
No. 4. 


Yes, if the orders were large. 7. 

13. Would you favor a plan in which bids were 
requested on supply needs oftener than 
once a year? 

Yes. 8. 
No. 8. 

14. Which plan or method of submitting bids 

do you prefer? 
On total order. 7. 
Single items or articles. 9. 

15. Approximately what percentage of the 
schools that you now serve submit supply 
needs with request for bids? 


0 per cent—l. 5 per cent—2. 15 per 
cent—-l. 40 per cent—1l1. .0001 per 
cent—-l. 10 per cent—3. 20 per cent 
—l. 50 per cent—1l. 25 per cent—2. 


65 per cent—1l. 

16. Would you favor a plan by which school 
administrators agreed to submit all an- 
nual supply needs for bids during a two 
months’ period? 

Yes. 6. 
No. 10. 
What months would you prefer? 

17. If bids were requested and orders placed 
from standard supply lists, for the an- 
nual supply needs, would you favor a plan 
of delivery of groups or classes of articles 
each month to individual purchasers? 

Yes. 3. 
No. 138. 

18. Would you favor this plan if you were re- 
quired to bid on the total order and make 
shipments direct to buildings? 

Ye. @. 
No. 13. 

19. If a general policy were adopted of submit- 
ting to vendors annual supply needs from 
standard lists with a regular plan for de- 
livery, would you favor a policy of pay- 
ment after 

Each delivery? 
After final delivery? 16. 

20. Make any suggestions that you wish concern- 
ing standardization of school supplies in 
the space below. 

The above data may be summarized as follows: 
1. In general, supply house managers view the 
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problem of standardization of school supplies 
with partially open minds. They are willing that 
the problem be studied in a scientific manner, but 
are highly skeptical of beneficial outcomes, being 
prejudiced in favor of present established busi- 
ness methods. Some are quite in favor of the 
whole movement. 

2. There is general agreement that the pres- 
ent number of varieties of supply items can be 
reduced. Some, however, do not see or under- 
stand how this reduction can be determined by 
standardization. For these people, the demands 
as determined by the survival of the fittest seem 
satisfactory. That is, survival value is their 
criteria for standard articles. 

3. In spite of the general agreement that vari- 
eties of items can be reduced, there seems to be 
little agreement as to what type of articles the 
reduction should be applied to. It may be that 
the reduction in kinds of varieties is not limited 
to a small number of types of articles. It may 
be that nearly all articles are produced in too 
many varieties at present, and hence there is no 
general agreement. This would indicate that 
some method more efficient than “natural selec- 
tion” is necessary to determine standard kinds, 
qualities and specifications for supply articles. 

4. There is apparently no uniform understand- 
ing of the term “standardization.” The term 
connotes something different for each supply 
house manager. This emphasizes the necessity 
for agreeing upon a definition of “standardiza- 
tion,” so that the term may be used with common 
understanding by school administrators and sup- 
ply house managers in a cooperative program of 
determining better and more adequate articles 
for educational supplies. 

5. There is some indication that standardi- 
zation will stabilize price quotations in connection 
with quantities ordered and time of ordering. 

6. There is altogether too little known both 
by school administrators and by supply houses 
with respect to better business methods in buy- 
ing and selling. Custom rules. Bidding would 
prove ruinous, not for validly determined rea- 
sons, but largely because established business 
practice and custom are to the contrary. Likewise 
suggestions for annual requisitions from stand- 
ard supply lists and shipment of supplies 
distributed systematically throughout the year 
are looked upon as unworkable and contrary to 
practice. 

7. The attitude of supply houses is essentially 
a “habit attitude” at present. It is an attitude 
built up by past conventional business practices, 
with little attempt to discover reorganizations of 
practices that might prove beneficial. 
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How to Formulate a Testing Program 
and Utilize Test Results 


How the basic cycle for progressive education, 
described in Mr. Burv’s article in the October 
issue, operates in the public schools of Lynn 


By SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, Drirecror oF RESEARCH, LYNN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LYNN, MASs. 


extent in the schools of Lynn, Mass., for a 

number of years. However, until the school 
year 1926-27 they were used with small groups of 
pupils or for specific and limited purposes only. 
During that year, a survey of the Lynn schools 
was made by Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and a comprehensive program of testing was 
a part of the survey investigation. 

Following the report upon this survey, the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staff of the schools 
was immediately enlarged. Among other addi- 
tions was the formation of a department of 
research, with a director, a psychologist and a 
full-time secretary-clerk as the initial staff of the 
department. 

A series of some sixteen detailed duties was out- 
lined for the department. Included in its work 
was the responsibility for formulating and direct- 


G extent in the tests have been used to some 





This shows some of the outcomes of the project in Holland. 


ing a testing program and utilizing the test re- 
sults. The chief purpose of this testing program 
was to continue the measuring of results that had 
been started by the survey, so as to demonstrate 
improvement or detect weaknesses in the work of 
the schools. 


Teachers Are Familiarized With Tests 


A second purpose, which really was of first im- 
portance, was to give all the classroom teachers 
direct contact with the tests, experience in admin- 
istering and scoring them and in using the results. 

It was decided that the personnel of the depart- 
ment was not sufficiently large to carry out these 
purposes throughout the entire school system dur- 
ing the first year. Consequently, during 1927-28, 
the testing program was limited to the elementary 
grades. The junior high-school grades are being 
added this year and the senior high-school grades 


ee 


The children got into the atmosphere of the 


country they were studying and used many activities as bases for learning. The illustration shows several types of 
occupations common in Holland, and well illustrates the type of self-composed and self-motivated production of which 


the children are capable. 


This activity was carried on under the leadership of Mary Callahan, teacher of the third grade; Alicia King, 
teacher of the third grade; Ethel Johnson, principal of the Brickett School and Marian J. Wesley, primary supervisor. 
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will be included as soon as possible. In the mean- 
time, some intelligence testing work in these 
grades is being done under the direction of the 
deputy superintendent who has charge of second- 
ary schools. 

The 1927-28 program for the elementary schools 
was as follows: October, intelligence tests, Grades 
1 to 6 inclusive; January, achievement tests, 
Grades 3 to 6 inclusive; May, achievement tests, 
Grade 2; May, intelligence and achievement tests, 
Grade 6, evening school. 

All of these tests were administered by the reg- 
ular classroom teachers, after they had received 
detailed instruction as to procedure, at teachers’ 
meetings. These meetings were in charge of the 
director of research and the school psychologist. 

The tests were scored by the teachers, accord- 
ing to the fixed rules accompanying the tests. The 
teachers also converted the raw scores or point 
scores into usable values, such as M. A., I. Q., 
E. A. and E. Q. For the achievement tests they 
also drew a profile graph for each pupil. 

It is felt that this contact with the tests has 
given the teachers a background of knowledge and 
experience that they could have obtained in no 
other way. Naturally there is the danger that 
some teachers did not follow directions to the let- 
ter. To check up on this possibility, the whole 
program will be repeated this year, using different 
tests. However, the teachers will not be required 
to score an entire set of papers this year. 


How Test Results Are Used 


With the various values and equivalents avail- 
able, the next step was to utilize them in the 
school work. Again meetings of the teachers 
were held and bulletins were issued by the director 
of research. One of these bulletins called atten- 
tion to the relationship that should exist between 
ability and accomplishment, that is, effort. Teach- 
ers were shown that when there are wide varia- 
tions in the relative abilities of children, allow- 
ance must be made for corresponding variations 
in possible accomplishment. 

This use of the test results led to a discussion 
of marks or grades and a research council of in- 
terested teachers is now at work in an attempt to 
develop a rational marking scheme that takes both 
ability and accomplishment into account. 

Of course this is an important development but 
it is administrative in its nature, rather than dis- 
tinctly educational. Consequently, it does not 
appear as a unit in our cycle. There have been 
other uses made of the test results, which do not 
find a place in this particular arrangement. 

In using the individual profile graph which was 
prepared for each pupil, extraordinary accom- 
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plishments and shortcomings became at once 
apparent. This graph was really a means for in- 
dividual diagnosis as to total results in any sub- 
ject. For example, a child might be very good in 
factual arithmetic or particularly poor in word 
meaning or language usage. 

Teachers were also shown that by referring to 
the test itself, specific diagnosis could be made. 
For example, it was possible to check back and 
show that a pupil did not understand the placing 
of successive partial products in multiplication or 
that he was exceptionally good at getting the gen- 
eral meaning from a printed paragraph. This use 
of the test results was entirely diagnostic and led 
to immediate remedial teaching. 


Pupils Are Reclassified 


Another use of the test results was in the classi- 
fication of pupils. On the strength of the scores, 
quite a number of special promotions were made. 
Only a very few demotions took place. Some pu- 
pils were transferred to the various special classes. 
When a transfer was made to a class for mentally 
retarded children, it was done only after an in- 
dividual intelligence test had been given to check 
up on the group test results. 

At the end of the year, bases for a somewhat 
homogeneous sectioning system, within grade 
limits, was drawn up and was issued to all teach- 
ers. It is called a “somewhat” homogeneous sys- 
tem because a number of elements enter into the 
scheme and the grouping is not homogeneous 
when considered from any single viewpoint. 

The elements entering into the plan are as fol- 
lows: (a) M. A. and I. Q. (intelligence) ; (b) E. A. 
and E. Q. (achievement); (c) C. A. and physical 
development; (d) teacher’s estimate as to likeli- 
hood of success. 

No specific weighting plan is used, teachers be- 
ing asked to take all of these measures into ac- 
count in sectioning. More definite directions will 
be drawn up by a group of teachers this year. 

A three-group system is used, X pupils being 
above average, Y pupils being average and Z pu- 
pils being below average. Promotions were made 
in June, 1928, with this grouping in mind, and the 
classes are now organized upon it, insofar as the 
size of the buildings will allow.’ 

This use of the test results has led to improved 
classification of pupils, as to grades and also with- 
in grades, as to X, Y and Z sections. 

One of the largest elementary schools happened 
to have a high proportion of pupils from homes 
where some language other than English was 
spoken. In this school a coaching teacher was in- 

'The limitations imposed by small buildings is discussed in an ar- 


ticle, “Ability Grouping and the Building Program,” in The NATION’s 
ScHooLs, August, 1928. 
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Another phase 


troduced to assist in correcting shortcomings dis- 
closed by the tests and noted by the teachers.’ 

In all other cases, the remedial work was left 
to the classroom teacher. It was _ especially 
called to her attention and the supervisory officers 
offered suggestions as to how it might be man- 
aged. Most of it was individual work, but when 
small groups could be formed, this was done. This 
phase of the use made of diagnostic results of the 
tests was based upon shortcomings. 

In utilizing the diagnosis when exceptionally 
good results were disclosed, special abilities were 
fostered. Some of the children who had good 
general accomplishment scores helped those who 
were not succeeding. This did not release them 
from their own regular work, however, and did 
not decrease the amount of improvement expected 
of them. It merely gave them a chance to use 
their knowledge in a constructive and helpful way. 
Care was also exercised in precluding the forma- 
tion of superiority complexes by these children. 

A number of pupils with talents for drawing, 
music, dancing and similar special accomplish- 
ments were discovered and the special supervisors 
gave them extra attention. Pupils with superior 
manual ability were also helped. 

The recognition of these special abilities and 
special handicaps leads further than we have gone 
to date. It implies special advice as to the choice 
of courses and subjects in the junior and senior 
high schools. It implies individual conferences 
as to the pupil’s goal in life and the means of 
reaching that goal. 


1The type of work done by this teacher has been explained in 
“The Work of the Coaching Teacher,’’ Journal of Education, Feb. 27, 
1928. 





of the unit on Holland, as worked out in the Brickett School and as explained in the caption 
under the illustration on page 61. 


In other words, the full use of diagnosis goes 
far beyond remedial teaching, to the operation of 
a guidance program. 

Our teachers now know that they cannot expect 
the same accomplishments from all children. They 
already have their pupils grouped according to an 
X, Y, Z classification. How are they to meet the 
needs of these various levels of ability and ac- 
complishment? It is unfair to give one teacher 
a group of third grade X pupils and another teach- 
er a group of third grade Y pupils unless we 
give them some idea as to the differences in ac- 
complishment that can be expected from the two 
groups. 

We believe in an activities approach. We be- 
lieve in keeping the school operating on a child 
life plane. But we are not ready to scrap entirely 
any statement of desirable outcomes that may 
logically be expected of various groups. 

At present we have, in written form, the min- 
imum essential standards for each elementary 
grade—the outcomes that we expect from the Z 
group. We need to know what outcomes we may 
expect from the X and Y groups. In order to 
secure such statements, we are forced into a cur- 
riculum construction program. 

The first approach to our cycle was through the 
testing program. The second approach is through 
an activities curriculum. 

This is not so new to the Lynn schools as is the 
testing. For three years or more, the supervisory 
officers have been encouraging certain teachers to 
use the purposeful activities basis for their work. 
Projects or units of work have been directed by 
these teachers in their classrooms and other 
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teachers have been invited to visit and see the 
results for themselves. 

In carrying on this new development, the super- 
visors have been careful to insist that units of 
work should have the following features: (1) ac- 
tivities should be purposeful; (2) activities should 
hold an intrinsic interest for the children; (3) ac- 
tivities should be on a child life plane; (4) activ- 
ities should lead to desirable outcomes; (5) 
activities should lead to a desire for further activ- 
ities growing out of those first engaged in; (6) 
activities should involve the whole group con- 
cerned. 

Gradually, the number of teachers using the 
activities basis has increased. Some of their best 
units of work have been written up and mime- 
ographed for distribution to the other teachers.’ 


Standardized 


/ Testing wes 


be 


Classification 


Diagnosis and 
of Pupils 


Remedial Work 





Curriculua 
Revision 


Guidance 
Program 


Curriculum Overating 
on an Activities Basis 


A basic cycle for progressive education. 


We now have a unit on “Boats” for Grade 3; 
one on “Indians of the Southwest” for Grade 3; 
“The Indians” for Grade 2; “The Cave Men” for 
Grade 2; “A Study of Milk” for Grades 2 or 3; 
“Chivalry” for Grade 6. A few others, written up 
last year, are now being mimeographed. 

It is not expected that other teachers will copy 
these units and follow them exactly. The purpose 
in giving the teachers accounts of these units is 
to build up for them a background and show them 
what can be done under circumstances similar to 
their own. 

This process of having good units of work writ- 
ten up and distributed to teachers as examples 
of what can be done is really curriculum construc- 
tion work. It is not complete in itself, however. 
Teachers also need suggestions as to possible 
topics for units of work and they need criteria or 
standards to evaluate the outcomes of their units. 

' Credit for doing the pioneer work in introducing the activities basis 
wtoor in Loum, 1008-50, who wont to Laserne County, Pa. in Suptemier. 


1928, as assistant county superintendent and director of elementary 
education. 
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Here the activities approach to the cycle dove- 
tails exactly into the testing approach which we 
had followed up to this same point—the setting 
up of standards for the various grades and classes. 

In Lynn we are just starting on a definite pro- 
gram of curriculum revision. We expect to con- 
struct a curriculum made up of sample units of 
work, which are not to be copied or followed ex- 
actly but which are to suggest how activities may 
be carried on. It will also contain a suggestive list 
of topics for other units that may be worked out. 
There will be criteria for choosing topics and 
criteria or standards for judging outcomes. State- 
ments as to supplies, materials and equipment will 
be included. 

All of this will be preceded by a statement as 
to our basic educational viewpoint and as to the 
classification scheme in use. It will be predicated 
with bibliographies and general suggestions, in- 
cluding a statement as to the marking system. 

This program is being directed by the director 
of research, under the general guidance of the 
superintendent of schools. All the teachers will 
be involved in its details. 

This program will not end on any given date. 
The new courses of study will always be subject 
to further revision and improvement. 

This phase of our cycle dealing with curriculum 
revision is a product of both the testing and the 
activities approaches. 

The final phase, that dealing with guidance 
work, is being left until last for definite recogni- 
tion in the Lynn schools. As yet there is no 
guidance director. What work is done is carried 
on by the junior and senior high-school principals. 
It is hoped that within a few more years a guid- 
ance director will be attached to the research 
department but this is in no way assured. 

It has already been shown that the activities 
program and the diagnostic use of test results 
both lead naturally into guidance work, so here 
again the two approaches meet and close the cycle. 


Helping Scottish School Children 
Plan Their Life’s Work 


That boys and girls when they have reached 
the age of fourteen years are old enough to look 
ahead and plan for their life’s work is the belief 
of school officials of Edinburgh, Scotland. With 
this in mind, the municipal education committee 
is trying to help the adolescent youth formulate 
plans for the future, and every school child of 
the city, when he has attained his fourteenth 
birthday receives a letter of “greeting and coun- 
sel” from the committee, 
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Financial Rewards of Janitors as 
Adopted at Rochester 


A janitor’s position is undeniably important and 
every school system should adopt definite stand- 
ards of janitorial service and compensation 


By J. M. TRACY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HAT is known as the Rochester System of 
Janitorial Service and Compensation be- 
came effective January 1, 1919. The suc- 
cess of this system remains unquestioned since it 
insures a sufficiency of help to care for the school 
buildings and grounds and at the same time as- 
sures every person employed to do janitorial work 
in the schools a fair and equitable compensation 
for the service rendered. Amendments have been 
necessary from time to time to meet changing 
conditions. For the purpose of consolidating the 
original schedule and all subsequent amendments, 
the following was made effective January 1, 1928. 
The items taken into consideration in deter- 
mining the allowances for the care of the day 
school buildings and grounds are as follows: 


1. Floor area 15. Walks—outside, not 
2. Steam boiler plowed 
3. Hot air furnaces 16. Walks, plowed 
4. Steam engines 17. Pupils belonging 
5. Pumps 18. Teachers 
6. Motors 19. Extra responsibility 
7. Thermostats of head janitor 
8. Air washers 20. Supervision 
9. Plunges and show- 21. Locker room _at- 
er stalls tendants 
10. Laundry machines 22. Night watchmen 
11. Laboratory equip- 23. Cheap fuel 
ment 24. Portables, dwell- 
12. Blackboards ings, etc. 
13. Yard area 25. Special allowances 
14. Walks—inside, not 
plowed 


Many other duties demand the attention of the 
janitorial force, but they require an amount of 
labor that is nearly constant in proportion to the 
size of the school and they are therefore not in- 
cluded in the schedule. Among these additional 
items are: the area of floor to be mopped; area 
of glass to be cleaned; ringing the bell; putting up 
and taking down the flag; changing desks; placing 
and removing seats in the assembly hall; winding 
clocks; repairing window shades, sash locks, floor 
locks, faucets, valves, chairs, desks and fences; 


supervising and reporting the work of mechanics 
in the building, and receiving and distributing 
supplies, coal and furniture. 

A schedule of the allowances for the various 
items listed herein follows: 


Item Allowance a Year 


1. For floor area—As set forth by curve plotted 
on floor area chart, dated July 1, 1927, except 
for cafeterias. 

For floor area in cafeterias (sq. ft.).$ 0.055 


2. For one steam boiler ............. 250.00 
For each additional boiler ......... 75.00 
S. For Bet air TONGS ...... sc. ccs. 200.00 
For each additional furnace ....... 70.00 
4. For each fan engine .............. 75.00 
For each stoker engine ........... 25.00 
5. For each steam pump ............ 25.00 
For each power pump ............ 15.00 
For each hydraulic pump ......... 15.00 
6. For each electric motor over 10 h.p. 40.00 
For each electric motor from 4 h.p. 
Oe IE a nut ede bk ee eh ae ee 25.00 
For each electric motor less than 4 
Re Meee ee erry eee 15.00 
7. For each thermostat ............. 7.50 
SB. Fer GOG GHP WHORE 6c oc cine csccs 25.00 
9. For each plunge tank (sq. ft.).... 0.50 
For each shower stall ............. 10.00 
10. For each laundry machine ........ 200.00 
11. For laboratory equipment in senior 
ca kid gcscie hemeae 200.00 
12. For washing blackboards in senior 
high schools and city normal...... 300.00 
13. For yard area: less than 
vanee Oe. Te Gee. Bids <..s--s. 0.001 
75,000 sq. ft. or more............ 75.00 
14. For walks—inside, not plowed..... 
ee i ven 6 bun e widne we aorean 0.015 
15. For waiks—outside, not plowed.... 
i Sr th coka eke en eek 466 oe 55 0.015 
16. For walks, plowed (sq. ft.) ...... 0.01 
17. For pupils belonginig*.............. 0.50 
18. For teachers in elementary schools.. 12.00 
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For teachers in junior and_ senior 


high schools and city normal..... 18.00 
19. For extra responsibility of head jani- 
tor: 
Schools, 10 to 14 teachers ............ 12.00 
Schools, 15 to 19 teachers .. 24.00 
Schools, 20 to 24 teachers .......... 36.00 
Schools, 25 to 29 teachers.......... 48.00 
Schools, 30 to 34 teachers .......... 60.00 
Schools, 35 to 39 teachers .......... 72.00 
Schools, 40 to 44 teachers .......... 84.00 
Schools, 45 to 49 teachers .......... 96.00 
Schools, 50 td 54 teachers .......... 108.00 
Schools, 55 to 59 teachers .......... 120.00 
Schools, 60 to 74 teachers .......... 132.00 
Schools, 75 teachers or more........ 144.00 
Junior and senior high schools and 
ee ee 240.00 


20. For supervision: 
60,000 to 99,999 sq. ft. floor area 300.00 
100,000 to 199,999 sq. ft. floor area 480.00 
200,000 sq. ft. floor area or more.... 600.00 
21. For each locker room attendant, two 
thirds of salary. 
22. For night watchman, two thirds of 
salary. 


23. For using cheap fuel (sq. ft)...... 0.005 
24. For each steam heated portable while 
a ig i a de tae ad 72.00 
For each stove heated portable while 
EE ta dee eite eee ae ee aes 96.00 
For each dwelling while one floor is in 
ee eer eld ele ai 120.00 
For each dwelling while two floors 
ee ar deed aS 180.00 
25. For special allowances: 
Nonresident principal .............. 120.00 


1. Floor Area 


From actual experience it is known that it re- 
quires ten minutes to sweep a standard size class- 
room and wardrobe and that five minutes are re- 
quired later for dusting. Wages vary from year 
to year but generally a man must be paid approxi- 
mately double the amount paid to a woman. 
There are certain types of work such as shoveling 
coal and ashes and snow cleaning, which require 
the services of a man. Every school must there- 
fore employ at least one man and the smaller the 
school the larger is the percentage of male help 
employed, with a resultant higher relative cost 
to the school. 

The floor area allowances are fixed by means 
of a curve plotted on a floor area chart dated July 
1, 1927, except for cafeterias. As the labor in- 
volved in caring for cafeterias is much greater 
than that of caring for other parts of the build- 
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ing, a special rate of $0.055 a square foot is 
allowed. 
2. Steam Boilers 


3. Hot Air Furnaces 
4. Steam Engines 
5. Pumps 

6. Motors 

7. Thermostats 

8. Air Washers 


9. Plunges and Shower Stalls 

The allowance for these items is based on an 
estimate of the amount of additional labor in- 
volved in their care and operation. It is assumed 
that each thermostat, including diaphragm valves 
and dampers controlled by it, will be kept in good 
repair by the janitorial force. A deduction of 
$7.50 a year will be made from the personal sal- 
ary of the head janitor for each thermostat re- 
quiring the services of an outside mechanic. 

10. Laundry Machines 

In schools having swimming pools where the 
suits and towels must be sterilized, an allowance 
is made to cover this additional labor. 

11. Laboratory Equipment 

12. Blackboards 

These allowances are based on an estimate of 
the amount of additional labor involved. 

13. Yard Area 

The care and protection of the lawn and shrub- 
bery throughout the year are considered a part of 
the regular janitorial service. This explains the 
allowance made in the schedule. 


14. Walks—Inside, Not Plowed 
15. Walks—Outside, Not Plowed 
16. Walks—Plowed 


In most instances the walks on the street line 
outside the school property are plowed by the 
city. Only a strip of five feet, however, is plowed 
and the janitor is required to remove the remain- 
ing snow and ice, and if necessary put sand or 
ashes over the ice to make it safe for pedestrians. 
For this an allowance of $0.01 a square foot is 
made. For the walks inside the school grounds 
and the portion of the street walks not plowed, 
$0.0114 a square foot is allowed. 

17. Pupils Belonging 

Since the number of pupils in attendance af- 
fects the work of the janitorial force, an allow- 
ance is made for the number of pupils belonging 
at the beginning of the first semester of each 
school year. 

18. Teachers 


Frequently because of congested conditions the 
amount of floor area is no indication of the num- 
ber of teachers employed in a building. There- 
fore to recognize adequately the incidental de- 
mands that the individual teacher makes upon the 
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time of the janitorial force, an allowance of $12 
a teacher in elementary schools and $18 a teacher 
in high schools is made. The number of teachers 
regularly employed in a school when it opens for 
the first semester shall be used to determine the 
amount of this allowance for the period from 
October 1 to September 30 of each school year. 

19. Extra Responsibility of Head Janitor 

The head janitor is appointed from a civil serv- 
ice list and his salary is fixed by the board of 
education. The basic salary in a furnace heated 
school is $1,770 a year and in a steam heated 
school $1,890 a year. In order to recognize to 
some extent the extra responsibility due to the 
size of the school, there is added to the janitor’s 
personal salary the amount indicated in the sched- 
ule under this item. 

20. Supervision 

As the size of the janitorial force increases, the 
head janitor must spend more time in directing 
and supervising the work of his assistants. This 
of necessity requires the employment of addi- 


SCHEDULE OF ALLOWANCES FOR OTHER THAN REGULAR DAY SCHOOL WORK 
Evening School 


In case of double sessions in evening school, one and one-half times the above schedule 


will be paid. 


Summer School 


“eee eee wee wee eee eee eee eee ee ewner eee enenee 


ee) 


“ee eee eer eevee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eeeeeeene 


ee eer eevee eereee eee eee e eee eee eee ee eeneane 


DB ee Se oi. kid eh Cae eeseaweee 
eT I oe wa kincaid dats 
i Ue a 
4. For locker room attendant, man ......... 
5. For locker room attendant, woman ...... 
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tional help to do the actual cleaning which he 
would otherwise do. An allowance for supervi- 
sion is made only for schools having a floor area 
of 60,000 square feet or more. 

21. Locker Room Attendants 

22. Night Watchmen 

At the discretion of the board of education, 
locker room attendants are employed in the junior 
and senior high schools, and night watchmen in 
some of the larger buildings. Since it is esti- 
mated that only one-third of their time is devoted 
to janitorial work, a special allowance of two- 
thirds of their salary is added; the other one- 
third being included in the regular janitorial 
schedule. 

23. Cheap Fuel 

In many of the larger schools it is possible to 
burn cheap fuel without violating the smoke ordi- 
nance. This requires more time on the part of 
the firemen than if more expensive fuel were 
used. A part of this saving, therefore, is allowed 
for the employment of the additional help needed. 





1.50 





a. fe OD i er eT rer ee Se ee reer Tre ey $10.00 a term 

Se a ee ee oo ss os. 0k 0b abe aFkehenbvaend Sennen eteuee 2.00 a term 

a Re re ee ere eee Ter rh 10.00 a term 

4. For welfare station where there is summer school .................... 2.00 a term 

5. For welfare station where there is no summer school ................. 10.00 a term 

Educational Activities 
Saturday 
Monday to Friday Eve. Afternoon or Evening 
Until Until Evening Until Until 
10 P.M. 11 P.M. 10 P.M. 11 P.M. 
=, f. ere ore $3.00 $3.50 $4.50 $5.25 | 
me fi ee er ee 2.50 3.00 3.75 4.50 
a FS .. <Q eae eee 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.75 | 
| 4. For locker room attendant, man ....... 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.75 | 
5. For locker room attendant, woman .... 1.50 2.00 2.25 3.00 | 
Special Activities 
Monday to Saturday 
Friday Afternoon 

Evening or Evening Sunday 
=. 2. rere $3.50 $5.25 $5.25 | 
=. fe 3.00 4.50 450 | 
gs. xs eee 2.50 3.75 3.75 | 
4. For locker room attendant, man ....... 2.50 3.75 3.75 | 
5. For locker room attendant, woman ... 2.00 3.00 3.00 | 
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24. Portables, Dwellings, Etc. 

The amount of additional labor involved has 
been estimated and an allowance made accord- 
ingly. 

25. Special Allowances 

These are made when unusual conditions pre- 
vail at a school. For example, when a school 
building is under the supervision of a nonresident 
principal, the janitor is required to do work be- 
yond his regular duties, such as receiving and 
accounting for education supplies, taking charge 
of book rentals and other similar matters usually 
provided for by clerical service in the principal’s 
office. This allowance continues only until such 
time as a principal shall be appointed with head- 
quarters in the school building concerned. 

Further special allowances may be indicated 
from time to time by other unusual conditions 
existing at a school building. These will be de- 
termined by the board of education. 

There will be but one general adjustment of 
this schedule annually, which shall be effective 
October 1 of each year. At any time, however, 
when changes in a school building or its equip- 
ment warrant a revision of the amount allowed 
for its care, an adjustment may be made by spe- 
cial action of the board of education. 

The personal salaries to be paid the head jani- 
tors and those employed to assist them in caring 
for the school buildings and grounds are: 


Salary a Month 


Classification Minimum Maximum 

1. Head janitor, appointed, in 
steam heated schools ...... $157.50' 

2. Head janitor, appointed, in 
furnace heated schools... . 147.50! 

3. Assistant janitor with li- 
cense, appointed ......... 145.00 

4. Assistant janitor with li- 
cense, not appointed....... $100.00-125.90 


5. Assistant janitor without li- 


cense, not appointed 90.00-115.00 


6. Firemen with license, ap- 

eee a 145.00 
7. Fireman with license, not ap- 

0 ee ee 100.00—125.00 
8. Fireman without license, not 

ie irae a wad hee § 90.00-115.00 


9. Floorman in charge with li- 
cense, not appointed...... 
10. Floorman in charge without 
license, not appointed..... 
11. Night watchman with watch- 
man’s license 
12. Locker room attendant, man 
with license 


90.00—130.00 
90.00-120.00 
100.00-125.00 


“eevee eeeeeeae 


90.00-130.00° 


eben © O26 OOO E-4 
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13. Locker room attendant, man 
without license ........... 

14. Locker room attendant, 
without license 
15. Charwoman: 8 hours a day.. 
5 hours a day.. 
4 hours a day.. 
3 hours a day.. 
16. Supply janitor with license, 
appointed, who has worked 
two or more years with the 
repair force and who dur- 
ing that time has taken 
the place of the head jani- 
tors of steam heated ele- 
mentary schools for six 
months 
17. Supply janitor with license, 
appointed, who has worked 
three or more years with 
the repair force and who 
during that time has taken 
the place of the head jani- 
tors of junior and senior 
high schools for three 
ere ee ee 
18. Supply janitor with repair 
force, who has qualified as 
a mechanic or landscape 
gardener in the department 
of buildings and who, upon 
the recommendation of the 
superintendent of school 
buildings, is placed in the 
class of foremen......... 


90.00-120.00 


75.00-85.00 
75.00 
55.00 
47.50° 
37.50 


“eee eee ewe 


157.50 


177.50 


177.50° 


In the practical operation of this system, a 
check in favor of the head janitor in each school 
is drawn twice a month to the amount of one-half 
of the monthly allowance for the school. After 
he has deducted the amount due him for personal 
services, the balance becomes a trust fund to be 
used to pay those assisting him in caring for the 
school buildings and grounds. The trust fund 
may be used only to pay for the personal services 
thus rendered. 

After each pay day, any unused balance is de- 
posited in a bank in accordance with the terms 
of the agreement creating the trust fund and a 
complete report of the status of the fund to date 
is rendered to the superintendent of school build- 
ings on the form provided for that purpose. Each 
employee shall sign for his salary in the presence 


' Plus amount to be added to personal salary of the head janitor for 
extra responsibility as provided under item 19 of the schedule. 

* As amended October 1, 1928. 

*As amended August 1, 1928. 

‘Plus amount to be added for extra responsibility as determined by 
the board of education. 
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of the principal or the principal’s representative. 

When it becomes necessary to send a regularly 
employed supply janitor to a school to take the 
place of a regular employee, such school shall pay 
from its trust fund $5 a day for furnace heated 
schools and $6 a day for steam heated schools. 
Checks shall be made payable to a trustee ap- 
proved by the board of education. This shall 
become a central trust fund which may be used 
only to pay for the personal services of those 
employed temporarily for emergency work in 
connection with the upkeep of school equipment, 
buildings and grounds. 


Schedule Must Be Followed 


At the time of each adjustment under this sys- 
tem, there will be furnished to the principal and 
to the head janitor of each school a schedule of 
the number of people to be employed by the 
janitor to care for the school buildings and 
grounds, giving the classifications, salaries and 
length of service to be rendered by such em- 
ployees. This schedule must be followed unless 
special permission is given by the superintendent 
of school buildings to alter it, or when emergency 
help must be employed. 

No full-time employee shall receive extra com- 
pensation for any additional work required of 
him, but any person who is regularly employed 
in a school for less than eight hours a day may be 
required from time to time to work longer than 
the regular hours but not to exceed eight hours 
a day. Such person may be paid from the trust 
fund at his regular rate of compensation for such 
extra work. 

Each employee who has been in the service for 
ten consecutive months or more will be allowed, 
with full pay, a two weeks’ vacation. Any em- 
ployee who has been in the service less than ten 
consecutive months will be allowed, with full pay, 
a vacation of one day for each month of continu- 
ous service. Arrangements shall be made to have 
all employees take their vacations at a time that 
is satisfactory to the superintendent of school 
buildings. 

In the case of illness necessitating the absence 
of any employee on the janitorial force, he shall 
be required to file with the board of education a 
report of such illness, using the prescribed form. 

A doctor’s certificate of illness shall be fur- 
nished before any salary is paid for time lost 
during illness. This certificate shall be satisfac- 
tory to the principal and the janitor. A form is 
provided for this purpose. 

With the exception of the head janitor of a 
school on the trust fund basis and those paid by 
him, any person who has been on the janitorial 
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force in any of the public schools in Rochester for 
a period of six months shall be entitled to his 
regular salary for three days; after continuous 
service for one year, he shall be entitled to his 
regular salary for one week, and for each addi- 
tional year of continuous service, he shall be en- 
titled to his regular salary for one additional 
week, but not to exceed one month in any one 
calendar year unless this time is extended by spe- 
cial action of the board of education. 

Provided there is sufficient money in the trust 
fund of any particular school, additional help 
may be employed and paid from the trust fund 
during the illness of the head janitor or his as- 
sistants, and the janitor or his assistants may be 
paid for time lost during such illness in accord- 
ance with the following rules: 

Any person who has been on the janitorial 
force in any of the public schools in Rochester 
for a period of six months shall be entitled to his 
regular salary for three days; after continuous 
service for one year, he shall be entitled to his 
regular salary for one week, and for each addi- 
tional year of continuous service, he shall be en- 
titled to his regular salary for one additional 
week, but not to exceed three months in any one 
calendar year unless this time is extended by spe- 
cial action of the board of education. 

When it becomes necessary to send a regularly 
employed supply janitor to a school to take the 
place of a regular employee, such school shall pay 
from its trust fund to the central trust fund $5 a 
day for furnace heated schools and $6 a day for 
steam heated schools. Checks shall be made pay- 
able to a trustee approved by the board of educa- 
tion. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The following sets forth the proper procedure 
to be followed when any employee on the jani- 
torial force alleges injury. 

1. The first information of a possible claim 
under the workmen’s compensation law may 
arise: (a) by the happening of an accident 
viewed by the person in charge, or more often 
(b) by the happening of an accident viewed by 
a fellow employee, or (c) by the occurrence of an 
accident or occupational disease to which there 
are not witnesses, where claimant or some other 
person notifies his superior that claimant was 
injured or has contracted an occupational disease. 

2. Immediately upon the occurrence of an ac- 
cident to one of the employees on the janitorial 
force and upon receiving a report that one has 
occurred, the person in charge shall report the 
same to the superintendent of school buildings 
on the C-2 Compensation form, together with the 
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Compensation Receipts for D ry} 4 S e H O O L Janitorial Services 


Rocuester, N. Y.... eee ae “2 192 
To the Board of Education: 


We have this day received payment in full for all work performed at this school up to 


, 192 . Compensation Receipts for DAY-SCHOOL 









































Name pra | Amount Signature 
al 
ae ne en sedis ——— aaa ac 
\ | 
inna aa ioe joshi ee a 

Amount allowed for care of school for half month ending 192 g 
Amount left from previous pay rolls x 

Totalonhand. ..... § 
Amount of this pay roll . $ 
Balance on hand this day $ 
NS eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

Total balance on hand and in bank @.................... 

(Signed) 
aikspmticedieatneil Janitor 

The above statement is true. ...Principal 
Trust Fund Report No. School No. 


Mail this blank to Superintendent of School Buildings 
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names and addresses of witnesses, if any. This 
must be done irrespective of whether or not any 
time is lost. In no case should the person in 
charge decide for himself whether or not there 
has been an accident but should, to protect the 
board of education, send in a report as it has been 
made to him, regardless of its source, and allow 
the matter to follow the usual procedure. 

3. Whenever an injured employee reports 
back for work, regardless of the number of days 
he has lost, immediately send a report thereof 
to the superintendent of school buildings, stating 
date of such return to work and whether or not 
said employee is receiving the same wages he 
received previous to the injury. If he is receiving 
less, state therein the exact amount he is then 
receiving. 

4. If an injured employee reports to his su- 
perior, but for some reason or other does not go 
back to work, send a report to the superintendent 
of school buildings stating why such employee did 
not return to work and date thereof. 

5. If after returning to work such injured em- 
ployee does not continue at his work, either be- 
cause of his injuries or for some other reason, 
report the employee to the superintendent of 
school buildings stating why and when he left. 

6. No claimant shall be paid any compensa- 
tion until he presents a copy of an award made 
by the industrial commission as per Section 50, 
Subdivision 4 (C) of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, which must be approved by the corpora- 
tion counsel’s office. This rule shall in no way 
affect the procedure of advancing money to needy 
claimants so long as the approval of the corpora- 
tion counsel’s office is secured in each instance. 
In case an advance is made, care should be taken 
to hold out the first seven days of claimant’s dis- 
ability period and only two-thirds of his average 
weekly wage, not to exceed $20 a week, shall be 
allowed him thereafter. 


Other Than Regular Day School 


When school buildings are used for other than 
regular day school work, the form entitled “Re- 
port for Pay Roll of Other Than Day School 
Janitorial Work” shall be used by the principal 
and the janitor in making their report to the 
superintendent of school buildings. 

This report will be used to determine the allow- 
ance for the additional services required of the 
janitorial force. A check in favor of the head 
janitor in each school will be drawn twice a month 
to the amount of the allowance so determined. 
After deducting his personal salary, he shall pay 
the balance to his assistants in accordance with 
the allowance for the work performed. 
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A report of the distribution of such compensa- 
tion shall be made to the superintendent of school 
buildings on the form entitled ‘Compensation 
Receipts for Evening School Janitorial Services.” 
Each employee shall sign for his salary in the 
presence of the principal or his representative. 


Arrangements for Special Activities 


When the board of education issues a permit 
to any organization for the use of school buildings 
for special activities, the person directly responsi- 
ble for the issuance of such permit shall so notify 
the principal of the school and shall send a copy 
of the permit to the superintendent of school 
buildings. The principal in turn shall notify the 
head janitor not less than forty-eight hours before 
the time set for such activities, and shall arrange 





REPORT ON USE oF SCHOOL BUILDINGS FoR ACTIVITIES 
OTHER THAN Day OR EVENING SCHOOL 

















Part I 
Date 
Mr. , Janitor: 
Permission has been given to use 
Name of Organization 
rooms, Nos. , on 
Number Room Numbers Day 
, for The door 
Date Nature of Activity Entrance 





should be opened at . This organization shall 


Hour. 


vacate the building at 





after which you shall 


Hour 
see that all doors and windows are locked securely. 
Steam heat will not (will) be required. 

The director in charge, , will be 
held responsible for the conduct of the gathering 
and shall see that the building is vacated at the 
stated time. 





Signed, 





Principal 


Part II 





Date 

Mr. , Principal: 
The above scheduled activity was held and I find 
no damage was done to the building, furniture, or 
equipment except as follows 
Signed, 











Janitor 
Part III 
Date 
To the Superintendent of School Buildings: 
The head janitor and his assistants are entitled 
to compensation for the above schedule activity as 
reported on blank provided for that purpose. 
Signed, 








Principal 


School No. 
Mail this Report to the Superintendent of School 
Buildings. 
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with him 
therefor. 

Part I of the form entitled “Report of Use of 
School Buildings for Activities Other Than Day 
or Evening School” shall be used to notify the 
janitor. After the scheduled activity has been 
held, the janitor shall use Part II in reporting to 
the principal the resultant damage, if any. 
When Part III has been filled in by the principal, 
the completed report shall be mailed promptly to 
the superintendent of school buildings. 

The amount allowed for the head janitor is for 
heating and lighting the building and cleaning 
the corridors and toilet rooms. 

A fireman may be employed only when no 
watchman is on duty or when twelve or more 
rooms are used. 

A floorman or locker room attendant may be 
employed only when the principal and the super- 
intendent of school buildings deem such services 
necessary. 

An allowance of ten cents will be made 
cleaning each standard size classroom in use. 

When the use of a school building on Saturday 
forenoon necessitates the additional sweeping of 
rooms, an allowance of ten cents will be made for 
each standard size classroom so cleaned. 

The following amendment to the schedule of 
allowances on page 67, made necessary by the use 
of the plunge and showers by children from other 
schools, went into affect October 1, 1928: 

Monday to 
Friday 
4to7 P.M. 
1. For locker room attendant, man. ..$2.00 a day 
2. For locker room attendant, woman. 1.50 a day 


for the janitorial services required 


for 





The Problem of Adequate Financing 
for the Rural School 


In broad outline our ideals of education are 
national. The final control of education is a state 
function. The support of education is prepond- 
erantly a local obligation. This makes school 
financing a pressing problem in the United States 
ind one that would be less complex if the three 
factors—ideals, control and support—were unified 
on either the national or state level because the 
problem of the apportionment of the burdens and 
benefits of education would be much simplified. 

Thus did Robert Dodge Baldwin, Central State 
Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis., approach 
the subject of the adequate financing of rural 
schools in an address before the rural schools 
section of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion. 
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Adequate financing, according to Mr. Baldwin, 
implies (1) sufficiency of funds to maintain a 
high-standard educational program; (2) equity 
of the tax burden necessary to provide this suf- 
ficiency; (3) equity of educational benefits. 

Equity of tax burden, Mr. Baldwin explained, 
implies not only a uniform tax rate on real and 
personal property, and that the bulk of taxes be 
levied on a statewise basis, but also that taxes be 
levied on those items that are guarantees of 
ability to pay and in amounts proportional to abil- 
ity to pay. 

Continuing, Mr. Baldwin said: 

“Equity of educational benefits implies not 
necessarily the same kind of teachers, build- 
ings, equipment and supervision as city schools 
provide but teachers as well trained for rural 
work as city graded and high-school teachers are 
trained for their work; buildings as well ap- 
pointed for rural educational, recreational com- 
munity purposes as city buildings are appointed 
for like purposes in the city environment; a cur- 
riculum as rich and as well conceived in terms 
of the educative resources of rural and village 
life as is the curriculum of urban schools in terms 
of urban life; and supervision as well adapted 
for and as fairly apportioned to the trying con- 
ditions met by the rural supervisor as city super- 
vision is adapted to the relatively less trying 
conditions in the city. 


Community Interest Must Be Aroused 


“The achievement of an equity of educational 
benefits depends upon two factors; an equitable 
scheme of state school fund apportionment and 
an intelligent scheme of rural school administra- 
tion. Rural school leaders must enlist both the 
interest and active cooperation of farmer, villager, 
city dweller and last, but by no means least, their 
professional associates, in this growing under- 
taking. 

“In the field of rural school administration, 
the following questions suggest the variety of 
issues a rural school administrator must study 
and meet: 

“What constitutes a proper balance between the 
legislative or policy-making power representing 
the people of a community and the executive and 
policy-advising power representing trained edu- 
cational authority? What is a proper and work- 
able distribution of function between centralized 
state control and local control? What, under vary- 
ing conditions, is a proper unit for effective rural 
school administration? How rapidly can teacher 
certification requirements be raised? Shall these 
requirements precede, accompany or follow salary 


adjustments? 
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Nature study starts early when five-year-old Eva Taggart confides her secrets to the 
birds on the grounds at French Lick Springs. 
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Editorials 








Do We Need an Educational Moses? 


ERTAIN educational magazines are issuing 
C a call for a modern Moses to set our feet 
toward the Promised Land in education. 
They are saying that we are lost in a wilderness 
of pedagogical theories and that we need a leader 
to show us our way out. It is claimed that teach- 
ers are wearied and befogged by conflicting edu- 
cational doctrines, and that they are praying for 
someone to lead them into the open daylight. 

We do not need an educational Moses. Such a 
lawgiver would be out of place in modern educa- 
tion. He would attempt to simplify and routinize 
work that is exceedingly complex and that cannot 
be reduced to a few formulae. When men be- 
lieved that education consisted of memorizing the 
contents of books for the purpose of training 
mental faculties, and when they preached casting 
into outer darkness those who could not conform 
to the mechanical routine of the school, it would 
have been possible to follow the leadership of one 
man. But it is not possible or advisable to do so 
now. 

It requires many minds to deal with the com- 
plicated problems of education to-day, when an 
attempt is being made to adapt courses of study 
and methods of instruction and discipline to the 
nature and needs of individual pupils. One man 
could not be trusted to solve the problems we are 
meeting in working out an educational regimen 
that will give young people an understanding of 
the social and physical world in which they live 
and skill in adjusting themselves to it. The 
Moses that some of the educational magazines are 
pleading for would throw us back in education to 
the time when all pupils were put through the 
same disciplinary régime regardless of whether 
or not what was acquired in school played any 
role in helping them solve their social and physi- 
cal problems outside of school. 

Teachers are not bewildered by present day 
educational theories. They were confused more by 
educational doctrines thirty or forty years ago 
than they are to-day, because then the educational 
theories were abstract and verbal, whereas to-day 
they are for the most part concrete and factual. 
If any reader is in doubt about this, let him com- 
pare an educational book that played a role 
twenty-five years ago with a book that is playing 
a role to-day. He cannot fail to see that the mod- 
ern book deals much more with fact and much 
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less with speculative theory than did the older 
book. 

Teachers are not becoming lost in a wilderness 
of conflicting educational doctrines to-day. There 
is not much conflict as a matter of fact. We have 
abandoned the doctrine of formal discipline, and 
we are agreed that what is gained in school 
should function helpfully outside of school. We 
are agreed, further, that so far as possible we 
should discover the native traits and abilities of 
individual pupils and adapt our instruction to the 
nature and needs of each. What we are trying to 
do now is to work out the details of these prin- 
ciples. Almost complete unanimity of opinion ex- 
ists among leaders of education regarding the 
general aims, values and methods of education. 
What is going on now principally is experimenta- 
tion to determine how the accepted principles can 
be most effectively and economically applied in 
groups and in individual cases. 

No, we should not have a Moses whom we would 
have to follow in his preconceived notions of 
what we should teach and how we should teach it. 
We want many investigators who will throw light 
into dark places, rather than one leader who will 
lay down the law based on his a priori views of 
the aims, values and methods of education. 
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Safety Education Has Come 
to Stay 


HE daily toll of deaths by accident in our 
"| eonotiy might lead one to think that little 

or nothing is being done to make people cau- 
tious about taking chances involving loss of life 
or limb. As a matter of fact, children to-day are 
not suffering as many accidents due to their own 
carelessness as they did a few years ago. They 
are becoming more capable of protecting them- 
selves from injury because of the instruction per- 
taining to safety that has been going on in the 
schools now for several years. Those who have 
been following the matter are convinced that the 
program of safety education in the schools has 
already proved its value in safeguarding children 
from fatalities. 

The Seventeenth Annual Congress for Safety 
Education was held in New York recently. Dele- 
gates from every section of the country, to the 
number of six thousand or more, attended the 
congress, which lasted for five days. There was 
much discussion of ways and means of teaching 
safety both in the classroom and through extra- 
curriculur activities. The reports that were 
made of experiments in safety education indicated 
that practical and successful methods are now 
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available. Exhibits of pupils’ work relating to 
safety showed how children could be interested 
in topics concerning carefulness in avoiding acci- 
dents. A safety play demonstrating the value of 
the drama as a means of safety education was 
presented to the delegates. It was the opinion 
of those who participated in the program that 
safety education has come to stay and will in due 
course constitute a regular part of the program of 
work in all public and perhaps in all private 
schools. There are apparently no grounds for 
apprehension that safety education would do more 
harm than good by making children unduly con- 
scious of danger. 





Ge <N'S >= 0) 
Making a Living 


OR what purpose do we send our children to 
+ schoo Recently the members of a large 

parent-teacher association were asked to give 
their views on this question. About eighty-five 
per cent of them said that in school pupils should 
learn how to “make a living.” A number of them 
said they wished their children to have an easier 
time in “making a living” than they had them- 
selves. They thought an educated person could 
take advantage of opportunities that an unedu- 
cated person would miss. 

Does making a living to-day mean getting 
enough of food, clothing and shelter? You who 
are reading these lines, what is of chief concern 
to you in your every-day life? What are you 
striving for principally? Will you this day re- 
flect for a half hour on this matter, and attempt 
to determine what proportion of your thought 
and effort is expended in getting food, clothing 
and shelter? Begin with the moment you awak- 
ened this morning, and go over all the events of 
the day. What were you seeking to accomplish 
in your activities? Again, try to discover the 
chief sources of your pleasures and pains during 
the day. If you find at night that you are not 
altogether happy, that the day has been one of 
discontent and perhaps of distress, what has been 
the cause of it? On the other hand, suppose you 
are peaceful and happy to-night, what experi- 
ences during the day have produced your good 
feeling? 

Anyone who will devote a little time to looking 
into these questions will probably reach the con- 
clusion that the ‘chief concern of ninety-nine out 
of every hundred people is not securing food, 
clothing and shelter. Only a small proportion of 
their resources is expended for this purpose. At 


first glance it may appear that one spends a large 
part of his income for food, but a little reflection 
will show that a good share of what is spent on 
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the table is not for the food itself, but for the 
esthetic accompaniments. Most people have a 
room set aside specially for dining. They have 
more or less expensive linen, china and ‘silver. 
The furnishings of the dining room are as a rule 
expensive. There is usually decoration on the 
table, and the food is prepared in an esthetic way 
that takes the time of someone and adds to the 
cost of the food. In American life now we attach 
rather more importance to the appearance of the 
table, the food and the surroundings than we do 
to the food itself. Even the best food, unless 
presented under agreeable conditions, will not be 
acceptable. People have grown constantly more 
sensitive to their environments, and the taking 
of food is in large measure a matter of esthetic 
gratification. Primitive people seek only the in- 
dulgence of appetite, their aim being to get 
enough food, but it is a long cry from the primi- 
tive man’s hunger for food to the esthetic die- 
tetic sense of people to-day. 


Do We Dress for Comfort or for Style? 


When it comes to the question of clothing, it 
can be appreciated that perhaps four-fifths of 
what is expended for it by the majority of people 
has no reference to physical welfare. Many of 
us endure bodily hardships in order that we may 
meet social demands in the matter of clothing. 
A large proportion of the time and energy of 
most persons, women especially, is devoted to the 
problem of dress, not in the attempt to keep 
warm, but rather to keep in harmony with the 
prevailing fashions. There is an old saying that 
one might better be out of the world than out of 
fashion, which is literally true for the majority 
of people probably. The most expensive articles 
are usually the least serviceable for protection. 
Some of the articles worn by people to-day have 
not the slightest reference to physical comfort. 

This all means that most of us are thinking 
more about securing and holding the good-will 
and admiration of the people around us than we 
are about getting enough to eat or to wear, so 
that we may keep body and soul together. We 
think primarily of avoiding censure. 

We see now the chief purpose of the school. 
It is to make an individual social. It is to teach 
him so that he will understand how he must live 
in order to dwell in peace and harmony with his 
associates. The school must prepare him to make 
a living in a purely physical sense, but this is not 
the chief business of life at all. 

How does this conception affect the work of 
the school? It requires that a pupil should, above 
everything else, be trained to be a social being. 
He must learn to read, to write and to spell, so 
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that he may participate in what his ancestors 
have done, and what his associates are now doing, 
and so that he may communicate his experiences 
to them. This should be the guiding aim always 
in the teaching of reading, writing and spelling. 
A pupil should study history in order that he may 
learn the course over which the race has come, 
and so that he may understand the conditions es- 
sential to the welfare of human society in the 
present. The learning of dates and names in his- 
tory, unless they help a child to understand mod- 
ern society and adapt himself to it, is useless. 
Teachers are coming to realize this and they are 
teaching less of the mere technique of history 
than they did formerly. The pupil should study 
geography in order that he may be a citizen of 
the world, and not simply of the street or town in 
which he happens to live at the moment. He 
learns that human society to-day is bound to- 
gether very closely, and while people may be sepa- 
rated in space they are or should be very close 
together in spirit. We are all members of one 
body, and the conduct of one individual has an 
influence upon all his fellows. The pupil should 
study literature as a concrete presentation of so- 
cial conduct. He should see that cooperation and 
altruism bring pleasure and happiness in the end, 
while selfishness is certain to bring pain and un- 
happiness. 





Will They Go to College? 


ABORING under the impression that the 
|. door is open to his own children, the aver- 

age citizen goes on serenely paying his 
taxes without question. Sooner or later he is 
likely to awaken to the fact that his sons and 
daughters will receive a college training only 
if they possess certain native endowments over 


and above those’ required for high-school 
graduation. Never has he been told by legisla- 
tive action that such is the case. The tax- 


paying public has not said that its university 
funds shall be expended only upon superior in- 
tellects. The colleges are assumiag that the stu- 
dent who is not able to make what the college 
professor considers “a passing grade” at the pro- 
fessor’s pace is unworthy of a place on the college 
roll. The idea of differentiated instruction 
adapted to the ability of the individuals within 
the group, now receiving serious attention in 
many elementary and secondary-school systems of 
the country, seems scarcely to have been heard of 
on college campuses outside of departments of ed- 
ucation. 

Until the college has determined the possibili- 
ties of individuals of differing abilities to profit 
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by some type of higher training of a socially de- 
sirable kind, or until it frankly announces that 
only students of definite mental levels will be per- 
mitted to remain within or enter its walls, it can- 
not expect the average citizen to attribute sin- 
cerity to college professors. He will feel that 
while we profess to be a democracy in which free 
and universal education is a birthright, somehow 
many well meaning students are being hood- 
winked when it comes to college training, and that 
education is free and universal only to those 
capable of following the arbitrary pace set by 
college professors in the courses now offered. 

In reply it may be said that legislative bodies 
have, in the case of state universities and colleges, 
delegated certain powers to controlling boards. 
These boards, on the assumption that the public’s 
young men and women will be fairly treated, have 
been given authority to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations governing courses and admissions. In 
view of the large numbers, high standards must 
be established to weed out the unfit. With such 
large numbers enrolled, the number of graduates 
will be more than ample to supply all positions 
requiring college trained persons. The profes- 
sions are already overcrowded. Undue encour- 
agement to additional candidates is not necessary. 

There is little evidence that the universities 
have taken the unprecedented increase in second- 
ary-school enrollments as a cue for petitioning 
their respective legislatures for additional appro- 
priations for new buildings and additions to the 
teaching staff, or that such petitions have been 
successful when made. Every secondary adminis- 
trator is anxiously waiting to see what methods of 
meeting the crisis the colleges will adopt. It is a 
well known fact that college and university expan- 
sion has in no wise kept pace with the expansion 
in secondary and elementary schools in the large 
centers of the country. 
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Musical Education 


HESE are piping times for all who are en- 
gaged in educational work. Not only are the 
visible world and the great events of the past 
being brought into the classroom through the 
silver screen, but the best music of all times can 
now be heard in the classroom. Walter Dam- 
rosch, who has for over thirty-five years been 
giving concerts for young people in New York 
City, will henceforth be able to reach fifteen mil- 
lion or more children throughout the country with 
these concerts. 
We can hardly appreciate what this means for 
the dissemination not only of knowledge but of 
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art among the people of the country. There need 
no longer be any hinterland. People living in 
Spring Valley or in Smith’s Corner can partici- 
pate in the important and significant activities in 
the world, nearly as fully as can people in metro- 
politan centers. The people in the quieter places 
have one advantage over those living in con- 
gested centers—they have more time for diges- 
tion and appreciation of what they see and hear. 

There are some who think that children are 
going to be made weak-minded because they will 
not have to think at all. They will see the world 
moving before them on the screen, and they will 
hear music and listen to speeches by authorities 
in all fields, but they will not have to do any in- 
tellectual work on their own account. It will 
probably be necessary to study ways and means 
of making effective the newer methods of secur- 
ing knowledge through the eye and the ear, so 
that the pupil can assimilate and utilize what he 
sees and hears. But it is probably within bounds 
to say that pupils in the schools of to-morrow 
will gain ten times as accurate an impression of 
the world in which they live, through the screen, 
the vitaphone and the radio, as pupils of yester- 
day got from their books. 





CG NS ee, 
Bringing the World Into the 
Classroom 


W JE ARE on the eve of a new era in the 
teaching of some at least of the traditional 
subjects in elementary and _ secondary 

schools, and perhaps in colleges also. Teaching 

films depicting accurately facts that are taught in 
geography, history, biology, and other subjects, 
are being prepared and will soon be available for 
use in the classrooms of the country. Much that is 
now being taught solely from textbooks will 
eventually be presented in motion pictures. It can 
be confidently predicted that the world in prac- 
tically all of its modes and manifestations, even 
in its most subtle forms, will be brought into the 
classroom and displayed before the eyes of 
pupils. The camera can catch with an almost un- 
believable accuracy biological, chemical, physical, 
physiological and other hidden phenomena and 
can picture them strikingly and impressively. 
Even such abstract processes as the application 
of mathematics to the solution of problems affect- 
ing human welfare will be pictured in the films. 

Men will be shown at work constructing useful 

mechanical devices according to mathematical 

formulae, and making measurements of ap- 
parently unmeasurable areas, heights, distances 
and spans. Historical eras can be reconstructed 
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accurately and dramatically and made intensely 
realistic. Great literary creations can be drama- 
tized and made real for those who do not or can- 
not conceive them adequately or accurately from 
mere verbal descriptions. 

Not only will the physical aspects of the world 
be pictured but the auditory aspects will be repro- 
duced also. When the animals of the forest are 
being filmed their cries will be registered and 
reproduced so that when the pupil looks at them 
he can also hear them. He can in this manner gain 
in his classroom about as accurate an impression 
of the life of the forest as if he were in the forest 
itself with his eyes and ears wide open. He may 
even gain a truer conception in his classroom of 
some phases of the real world than he could out in 
the open, because excitement or fear will not enter 
in to distort his impressions. 

The technique of using the films, with auditory 
accompaniment, to the greatest advantage will 
have to be studied further. We do not know 
whether young persons can gain the most benefit 
merely by looking at films or whether they should 
follow up what they see with discussion and then 
memorize the generalities pertaining thereto. Ex- 
perimental work relating to these matters is 
under way. The problem is certainly not an in- 
superable one. 
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Providing Educational Advantages 
for Adults 


HE interest being manifested throughout 

the country in the extension of educational 

advantages to adults is impressive and also 
most encouraging and gratifying. It is univer- 
sally agreed by students of national well-being 
that it is just as important for adults to continue 
their education as it is for children to begin their 
education. 

A significant event relating to adult education 
occurred in Milwaukee during September, 1928. 
A generous building, in respect alike to size and 
to equipment, was dedicated to adult education 
under the auspices of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Adults living in Milwaukee and its environs 
can pursue work at the University Extension 
Center as effectively as if they were students on 
the campus at Madison. The facilities of the 
university are put at their disposal so that they 
can study practically any subject in which they 
are interested. 

In this extension center special attention is 
given to methods of instruction suitable to the 
adult mind. Those who pursue courses at the 
center are engaged in various kinds of work, 
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from bread-making to directing the work in 
great machine shops, and they select courses 
that are designed to apply the latest scientific 
knowledge to the problems they encounter. 
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How Do Superintendents Select 


Teachers? 
HE rating of teachers is a complicated and 
perilous task, as has_ been _ previously 


pointed out in The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 
Heretofore methods of rating have been highly 
subjective even when an attempt has been made 
to use rating scales of a more or less objective 
character. The difficulties involved in this im- 
portant business are appreciated by those re- 
sponsible for choosing and promoting teachers, 
and many persons are endeavoring to devise a 
plan of teacher selection that will eliminate the 
personal bias, predilection or prejudice of the 
selector. 

Dean E. W. Tiegs, of the University of South- 
ern California, has brought together in a small 
book entitled “An Evaluation of Some Tech- 
niques of Teacher Selection” (Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIl.), all the 
prevailing methods of selecting teachers, and has 
commented upon the reliability and efficiency of 
these methods. The plan generally followed by 
superintendents in selecting a teacher consists in 
securing the opinions of those who have played a 
part in her training or who have observed her at 
work in the classroom. That this method has 
value there can be no doubt, but it is defective in 
that estimates of a teacher’s personality and effi- 
ciency are largely subjective. 

There are coming into use now, as Dean Tiegs 
shows, objective tests, such as completion tests, 
true-and-false tests and social and professional 
information tests. It may be predicted that ex- 
perimental work in the application of these tests 
will produce objective methods of evaluating a 
teacher’s knowledge of the teaching process, at 
any rate. But there will remain for treatment in 
an objective way the teacher’s personality, her 
poise, her good judgment and her skill in operat- 
ing with a group of pupils. It is not known 
whether teachers who score high in true-and-false 
and completion tests and in efficiency in teaching 
do as a rule score high in personality character- 
istics and success in managing and instructing a 
class. But in due course the correlation between 
these traits will be worked out and then we may 
know whether theoretical knowledge, superior 
personality traits and success in the classroom 
are found generally in the same individual. 
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Your Every-day Problems 
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This department will be devoted to an informal dis- 
cussion of problems arising in the every-day life of prin- 
cipals and superintendents. The following are excerpts 
from letters that have been received recently by the di- 
rector of this department. Similar inquiries are invited, 
and should be addressed to Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, De- 
partment of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

Wisconsin. 








Functions and Nature of School Publicity 


Several inquiries have appeared recently con- 
cerning the best policy to pursue concerning 
school publicity. Some administrative officers are 
in constant anxiety over the possibility of public- 
ity, while others make definite provision for it. 
Inasmuch as public schools are the property of 
the public, it is inevitable that people will know 
about schools. In the light of this fact, it seems 
much the best policy for superintendents and 
principals to recognize this proprietary attitude 
and hence develop a definite program of publicity 
for the schools they are administering. 

School publicity may properly be divided into 
three major divisions: 

1. Special publicity for school support, such 
as a bond issue or higher school tax rate. 

2. Personal word of mouth publicity or that 
type of information given by word of mouth in 
personal conversation and unfortunately usually 
uncontrolled by the school officials. 

3. The general continuing publicity. 

Special publicity is usually fairly well done and 
requires the organization of material in terms of 
the circumstances peculiar to the community in- 
volved. Publicity of the second type, while being 
studied carefully by several individuals still lacks 
guiding principles. The third type of school pub- 
licity, namely, a continuing program of informa- 
tion, has received much attention in many quar- 
ters. The following report by a committee of 
principals and superintendents is indicative of 
what progressive school administrators have to 
say about a continuing program of publicity for 
schools. For those who wish to do further work 
in terms of their own local situation, an excellent 
bibliography is included. 

I. Introduction. 

In preparing this report the committee had in 
mind, not publicity for special campaigns or 
drives, but general publicity that is constantly 


needed. A few illustrations are given as sugges- 

tions. It is recognized that some plans that will 

work in one place will not work in another. 

A. Objectives: 
To furnish information to people about their 
schools, their needs and their accomplishments. 
To establish a pride of proprietorship in school 
public. 
To establish confidence in school management. 
To gain the support of the public in order to 
eliminate a school evil through healthy public 
opposition. 
To correct unfair criticism or opposition to 
the school due to misunderstanding. 
To provide a basis for later special drives. 

B. Basic Principles: 
School patrons are always anxious to do the 
best for their children. 
School patrons are not antagonistic but, hav- 
ing little school experience, do not see prob- 
lems from the school viewpoint. 
Needs of the school must be clearly shown to 
the people of the community if their support is 
to be secured. 
Primary purpose of the school to benefit the 
child. 
Citizens must be made to feel that the school 
is theirs and that they are making it what it 
is. The feeling of proprietorship will make 
them boosters for the school. 
The school is the natural community center 
since it is financially supported by all and has 
the children of all in its charge. 
No class has more rights than another to the 
opportunities offered by the school. 
The world does not owe support to any cause 
unless that cause, through service, is deserving 
of support. 

II. Publicity Through the School Itself. 

A. Within the School: 
Evening schools. Foreign-born members of 
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the community regard the school highly when 
direct benefit is secured from instruction in 
vocational work, citizenship and the common 
branches. 

Athletics. By the organization of volley ball, 
basket ball or tennis, business men are drawn 
to the school and made to feel they are getting 
a direct benefit from taxes paid. Attendance 
upon local and interscholastic athletic con- 
tests also aids in securing school support. 
Father and son banquets. In this way fathers 
become acquainted with the work that the 
school is doing. 

Mothers entertained in groups after school by 
the girls of the home economics department. 
Talks by business men. The mayor or a lawyer 
may talk to a civics class, a banker to a com- 
mercial arithmetic class, while printers, phy- 
sicilans and others may talk on current topics. 
Assembly period open to visitors, the program 
being announced in advance. 

Public programs by the school orchestra, band 
or glee clubs as well as class plays, carnivals 
and other entertainments. 

Exhibits of school work. An actual school 
session in the evening may be planned to take 
the place of an afternoon session with patrons 
invited to see the school at work. This is a 
good way in which to show crowded conditions. 
An exposition or “open house” may also be 
held to display exhibits of work in the various 
departmental rooms. 

Museum exhibits. Collections of plants, in- 
sects, stuffed birds and geological specimens 
always attract attention. 

Demonstrations by pupils of some phases of 
school work before outside groups, such as 
the performing of an experiment by a science 
class or a speed contest in typewriting. 
Lyceum course held in school building under 
the auspices of the school. 


The School—A Community Meeting House 


Encouraging the use of the school building for 
community meetings and functions such as 
those of the Woman’s Club, Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, as well as debates and talks by 
prominent men on matters of public interest. 
Farmers’ institute and farm bureau meetings 
held in the school building, assisted by the ag- 
riculture and home economics departments. 
Old-fashioned spelling bees and ciphering 
matches. These delight the older people who 
so often feel that “the schools aren’t what they 
used to be.” 

Reception for new teachers at the opening of 
the school year. 
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Community play night twice a month when all 
may come and play games. 
School community library. School and com- 
munity cooperate in the support of this, the 
proceeds from a dinner, supper or entertain- 
ment being used to purchase books, the library 
to be housed in the school building, and kept 
open once or twice a week. 

School spirit. The right sort of school spirit 

among pupils and teachers is important in ad- 

vertising a school properly. 
Outside the School: 

The campus. 

a. Beautifully landscaped. A place people like 
to visit. 

b. Good school architecture. People have pride 
in their school and an interest in building 
art and design. 

c. Ample provisions for athletics through (1) 
a football gridiron; (2) a baseball diamond 
that may also be used by townspeople; (3) 
tennis courts also for public use; (4) county 
athletic meets. The campus is also ideal 
for a fair or community gathering. 

d. Demonstrations on the campus may include 
(1) soil fertility tests, such as testing the 
soil for lime, phosphate and manure in prac- 
tical rotation; (2) poultry demonstrations, 
to include the comparison of two breeds in 
egg production and the value of caponizing; 
(3) the study of a corn and water ration as 
against a ration of corn, water and tankage 
for growing pigs; (4) soy bean variety tests 
to determine which is best for community 
and to note differences; (5) a practical 
farmer’s garden as project in agriculture 
classes. 

agricultural people come 


In an community, 


from miles around to see these high-school demon- 
strations. 


Fair exhibits. 

a. County or community fairs. A blue ribbon 
won over a neighboring high school makes 
the achievement of the school better known. 

b. State fairs where schools from the entire 
state compete. A small high school secured 
state publicity by winning the state prize. 
Locally, enthusiasm,. pride and support were 
increased. 

Window displays. 

a. Some downtown store window may use oc- 
casionally (1) educational exhibits during 
National Education Week; (2) exhibits 
from various school departments—manual 
arts, home economics, agriculture and com- 
mercial drawing; (3) exhibits for special 
days such as Washington’s birthday, Armis- 
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tice Day and Thanksgiving; (4) display of 
medals and trophies won in athletic meets, 
literary contests and for scholastic ability. 

b. Bulletin board in prominent downtown 
place. 

ce. Displays changed frequently. 

Participation by pupil organizations in con- 

tests. 

a. County, sectional and state. 

b. Athletic games and tournaments. 

c. Music furnished by school bands that play 
for various outside affairs and in tourna- 
ments and by school orchestras, choruses 
and glee clubs that also contribute to com- 
munity programs. 

d. Literary. Debates, declamatory and ora- 
torical contests. 

e. Livestock and grain judging. 

f. Winning schools secure wide publicity. 

New ideas, that are practical and reasonable, 

acquired at school can be instituted in the 

home by pupils. 

Home economics by girls. 

Manual arts such as the repair of doorbells 

and lawn mowers and the making of simple 

devices for the home. 

c. Agriculture. Pruning trees and vines, in- 
sect control, better landscaping and poultry 
culling. 

d. Better English. 

e. Better manners. 

III. The Press. 


oa 


A. Kinds: 


In daily or weekly paper, as regular news, 
school department or column. 

Special “school number” of local paper. 
Regular school paper. 

Temporary paper of the board of education. 
Reports. They may include survey reports, 
annual reports of the board or of the superin- 
tendent and special reports on particular school 
problems. 

Bulletins, pamphlets, letters. 

News in state papers. 

Regular Press—Daily and Weekly Papers: 
Importance. School news is a means of fulfill- 
ing the obligation of school authorities to re- 
port to the public what is going on in the 
schools. It is also a means of creating and 
maintaining a good attitude toward the schools 
and of securing cooperation and support. 
Organization in school to care for news. Such 
an organization should be centralized with ad- 
visory board and headed by a school news 
committee, the news to be edited and approved 
by responsible faculty members. The news 
must be delivered promptly since much value 
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depends upon timeliness. System and regular- 
ity in gathering and reporting news are nec- 
essary. 
Relations between school and newspaper or- 
ganization. A friendly cooperative spirit is 
essential. That the school has a definite news 
value is shown by the attitude of editors toward 
school news, and since school men know very 
little of the newspaper business they should 
welcome instructions from editors. In their 
turn editors should be considerate of the wel- 
fare of the school. They should not permit 
ambitious reports, half truths and misleading 
headlines that may give the school a bad repu- 
tation. All newspapers are entitled to school 
news. Duplicate copies of the story should 
be made and sent to all alike. Independence 
in securing the news should be encouraged, 
and in presenting the news, service to the 
public is the paramount consideration. 

Suggestions in writing school news. 

a. Write news, not propaganda, literature, 
opinion. 

b. Be brief. Use a simple style. Put the main 

facts in the first paragraph. Avoid repeti- 

tion. 

Names have great news value. 

. Unusual facts or innovations make news. 

Play up “human element.” 

General agreement exists among readers of 

newspapers as to a good newspaper article 

and a poor one. 

g. School news has no place for personal 
glorification. Subordinates should be given 
credit for their work. 

h. Develop a sense of proportion. 

i. Stay away from a newspaper controversy. 

j. Present the news from the standpoint of the 
public taking care not to suppress unfavor- 
able facts. 

k. Follow the mechanics recommended by 
newspapers in the writing of news copy. 
Use paper 8 by 614 inches; typewrite, double 
or triple space, on one side of the paper 
only; leave one-third of title page blank, 
and do not write headlines. 

Types of school news. 

a. School page or column. 

b. Special school news feature articles. Sun- 
day magazine and pictorial supplement. 
Cartoons. 

c. School notes (frequently written by pupils 
and often badly done). Athletic news often 
overemphasized. Page or department con- 
tributed by school children. 

d. P. T. A. notes. Local teacher club notes. 
School-board meeting news. 
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e. Editorials written to assist in the advance- 
ment of the school. 

f. Reports on progress or surveys. Letters of 
favorable comment by citizens, investigators 
or visitors. 

g. Charts or graphs showing the needs or ad- 
vancement of the school. 

h. Advertising of school functions. 

IV. Publicity Through City Organizations. 
A. Specific Things to Be Accomplished: 

Utilize special weeks such as National Educa- 

tion Week. 

Health work. 

Playgrounds. 

Beautifying buildings and grounds. 

Awards for various activities. 

Back to school movement. 

Americanization. 

B. Organizations: 

Parent-Teachers’ Associations. Proper guid- 

ance by school people and teacher participation 

necessary. 

Alumni associations. 

Women’s clubs. Especially helpful in health 

work, such as sponsoring school nurses, pro- 

viding milk lunches and fostering other health 
activities. 

Antituberculosis Association. Helpful in con- 

ducting clinics. The Red Cross. 

Voters’ leagues. 

Rotary and other civic clubs. Interested in 

boys’ work and in the back to school move- 

ment. Recognize the importance of certain 
activities by entertaining pupils. 

American Legion. Aids in National Education 

Week and presents a medal to the boy of the 

graduating class who is the leading athlete and 

pupil. 

Chamber of Commerce. 

Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the K. of C., 

churches and fraternal organizations. 

Isaac Walton League. Organizations inter- 

ested in outdoor life. Prizes have been pre- 

sented to pupils in birdhouse contests. 

Community life clubs. 

Labor unions. 

Professional groups. 

lawyers, ministers. 

Advisory council of representatives of the lead- 

ing organizations of any one community to 

organize properly the work of aiding the 
schools. 

C. Duties of 

tendents: 

To participate in local organizations and to 

lead in civic problems. The English teacher 

should be in charge of community dramatics; 


Physicians, dentists, 


Teachers, Principals, Superin- 
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the music teacher in charge of music; the ath- 
letic coach in charge of athletics; the agricul- 
ture teacher a judge of livestock or grain at 
community fair and always willing to cooper- 
ate with the farmers. 
To give talks when called upon to do so, and 
to be able to use charts, pictures and demon- 
strations. 
To show interest in community by often re- 
maining in city over week-ends. 
To discuss those things that are for the best 
interests of the schools. 
To keep credit good, both financial and social. 
V. Conclusions. 
People have a right to know what is being done 
in the schools. A school has an opportunity to 
show that it is worth more than it costs. 
People are vitally interested in their schools 
and are ready to have school pride fostered. 
Teachers can do a great deal to help build up 
a proper school spirit and to represent the 
schools in a correct way in their communities. 
Principals and superintendents should not be 
too modest in giving publicity to their schools. 
The schools must be “sold” to the public. 
Through meetings and entertainments people 
can be brought to the school. It is the natural 
place for people to come to gain information, 
to exchange ideas, to obtain recreation and to 
receive inspiration. 
As a part of the educational program, there 
should be a publicity program developed with 
the cooperation and advice of the newspaper 
organization. If carefully planned and car- 
ried out, it will prove of great benefit. 
Active connection with city organizations is 
necessary. By utilizing all agencies, attention 
is centered on the schools. 
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College Grades Are Often a Gauge 
to Later Success 


The grades made while in college are more 
often than not the gauge to a man’s success when 
he has left college, a survey made by Dr. W. W. 
Campbell, president, University of California 
shows. 

Nine-tenths of those college students who later 
become preeminently successful are in the top 
tenth in scholarship marks in college. 
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“Come on, kids — 


a the bells ringing!” 





Let them come—muddy feet and all—when 
floors are Sealex. For the revolutionary Sealex 
Process interposes an invisible shield between 
dirt and the body of the floor. The illustra- 
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this unseen “‘overfloor” which guards against 
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Free Technical Schools Planned 
in Cuba 


Free day and evening technical schools for pupils be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen years are to be 
established in Cuba, at which attendance will be op- 
tional, according to a report in the November number of 
Bambino. Each course is to cover six semesters, the day 
school sessions being seven to eight hours long and the 
evening sessions two hours long. Instruction is to be 
both theoretical and practical. 


Damrosch Concerts Are Sponsored 
by Leading Educators 


Prof. Edgar Gordon, director, public school music de- 
partment, University of Wisconsin, is chairman of a 
committee of music directors, city superintendents and 
state directors of rural education that is sponsoring the 
concerts broadcast by Walter Damrosch to the school 
children of the country every Friday morning. Repre- 
sentatives of university extension divisions, private 
schools and associations promoting community interest in 
music are also members of the committee. 

The programs broadcast by Mr. Damrosch, director, 
New York Symphony Orchestra, are graded with refer- 
ence to the appreciative response of the pupil, which is 
dependent upon the amount and nature of his previous 
musical experience as well as his age. A book of ques- 
tions and answers prepared by Mr. Damrosch has been 
placed in the hands of each teacher. Mimeographed or 
printed copies of the questions are given to the pupils 
after each concert and are the basis for attractive note- 
books in which the pupils’ answers, together with com- 
ments, reports and essays, portraits of composers and 
other relevant material, are assembled. 

Reception may best be had in the classroom, and audi- 
terium reception is recommended for adults only. It is 
urged that attention and effort be given to creating a 
proper receptive atmosphere and that the hour of the 
concert be protected against disturbances. 





Physical Education Directors to 
Meet on December 31 


State directors of health and physical education will 
hold their semiannual winter meeting at the Town Hall, 
New York City, December 31. 

The program as arranged now will include a round 
table discussion of the following topics: the training of 
the part-time teacher; the certification of a coach by the 
state department as a full-time teacher; the inaugura- 
tion in all state colleges of a course in health and physical 
education in the department of school administration of 
the college of education; the furnishing of supplies by 


the school board; the Missouri athletic kit; the wholesale 
purchase of supplies by the state directors; the report of 
the committee for finding the best executive technique for 
bringing to the children in the classroom adequate physical 
education; the fundamental principles involved in athletic 
competition, and finding the criteria on the objective 
standards by which the various physical education schools 
can be measured. 





Vocational Schools in Chile 
to Have Foreign Teachers 


Preparatory to the erection and inauguration of voca- 
tional schools in Valparaiso, Chile, for the establishment 
and maintenance of which a considerable estate was left 
by Don Frederico Santa Maria, architects have been sent 
to the United States and to Europe to study vocational- 
school construction, and courses have been formulated. 
According to terms of the will, principals and teaching 
staff of the schools must be foreigners, and they will be 
selected at an early date that they may have time to 
acquire facility in the use of Spanish. 





To Test Talking Movies for Use 
in Chicago Schools 


A recent announcement by Dudley Grant Hayes, super- 
visor, visual instruction, Chicago Board of Education, 
states that as soon as suitable educational speaking films 
have been prepared by film producers they will be given 
a tryout in the Chicago public schools. It is believed 
that the talking pictures have great educational possi- 
bilities and will be widely used by schools in the future. 
A notice in the Journal of Education reports that the 
trial films will probably be ready within a month. 





Cooperation of Educators to 
Strengthen World Peace 


World peace and international good will can be given 
a strong impetus through worldwide education and un- 
derstanding between the different countries, in the opinion 
of Dr. Paul L. Dengler, Austrian representative of the 
Institute of International Education and director of the 
Austro-American Institute of Education, who is touring 
in the United States to arrange for cooperation between 
the institute and educational agencies in the United 
States. 

The Austro-American Institute, according to the state- 
ment, provides for Central Europe some such service as 
that rendered for the eastern part of the United States 
by the Institute of International Education in New York 
City, which acts as a sort of educational clearing house 
and helps foreigners to orient themselves in the United 
States with little loss of time and money. 
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German Teaching Methods to 
Be Studied Next Spring 


A group of carefully chosen American school teachers 
has been chosen to accompany an expedition to Germany 
for the study of the German school system. According to 
an article in the October Ohio Teacher the expedition, 
arranged by Dr. Thomas Alexander, head of the Inter- 
national Institute connected with Columbia University, 
will be made up of twenty-five teachers of distinctive 
training and experience, each specializing in a specific 
branch, and each devoting attention to the German teach- 
ing methods and technique for that branch. Findings 
and reports will be used by Columbia University in the 
compiling of a book dealing with a contrast of German 
and American teachings. The expedition will leave the 
United States next June. 


Children of America Join in 


Friendship Movement 


The Committee on World Friendship Among Children 
has reported two interesting projects. The first project 
of the Committee on World Friendship Among Children, 
instituted by “the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, was with Japan. It consisted of send- 
ing 12,739 doll messengers of friendship to attend the Doll 
Festival, March 3, 1927. The dolls were sent from every 
state in the union and were distributed by the department 
of education to primary schools and kindergartens, one 
doll te each school. Not only the Japanese children but 
the adults as well were deeply stirred by this expression 
of goodwill from the children and young people of the 
United States. 

The second project of the committee is with Mexico. 
It consists of sending friendship school bags to be dis- 
tributed among the primary schools by the Mexican De- 
partment of Education. These are beautifully embossed, 
durable bags in three colors, each containing six or more 
articles selected by the children sending the bag. 

In addition to the children’s gifts is a package of pic- 
ture cards showing the two great patriots of the United 
States, Washington and Lincoln; Mexico’s two great patri- 
ots, Hidalgo and Juarez; our Liberty Bell and their 
Liberty Bell; our great waterfall and their great water- 
fall; our goodwill flier, Lindbergh, and their goodwill 
flier, Carranza. 


Committee Studies Facilities of 
Secondary Technical Schools 


A study of secondary technical schools to determine 
whether there are enough schools to meet the needs of 
industry and whether the schools now functioning have 
developed the most suitable curriculum has been under- 
taken by a special committee of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education, working under the board 
of investigation on the study of noncollegiate technical 


education, according to Charles R. Allen, editor and 
educational consultant, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and its representative on the advisory board 
established in connection with this study. 

At the first meeting of the advisory board, attended by 
Mr. Allen, and which was held at the Long Island home 
of Frederick B. Pratt, the whole question was considered 
and the program for study outlined. 





Platoon Schools Materially Reduce 
Building Expenditures 


At the present time there are 148 cities and two counties 
in thirty-eight states that have one or more schools 
organized on the platoon plan, according to a government 
survey. The first work-study-play or platoon schools were 
started by Superintendent William Wirt in Bluffton, Ind., 
in 1902, and in Gary, Ind., in 1907. By 1914, nine cities 
had platoon schools; by 1921, thirty-nine cities had schools 
of this type; and by 1928, the number had increased to 
148. There are at present more than 850 platoon schools 
in these 148 cities. 

Up to the present time the public-school system has 
been running on what is called by engineers the “peak 
load” plan of operation, that is, on the principle of re- 
serving a school seat for the exclusive use of one child 
during the entire year. When the children leave their 
classroom seats to go to special activities, such as play 
or shop, the seats remain vacant. The result is that there 
are never enough seats for all the children to study in, 
nor enough playgrounds for all of them to play in, nor 
enough shops for them to work in, and yet large sums 
of money are invested in these facilities that the children 
can use for only a fraction of the day. 

Under the work-study-play plan all facilities of the 
school—classrooms, auditoriums, gymnasiums, shops and 
laboratories—are in use every hour of the day. The 
school is divided into two parts, each having the same 
number of classes and each containing all the eight or 
nine grades. 





Federal Bureau to Survey 
Mount Vernon Schools 


A survey of the school system of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
is to be made by Alice Barrows, specialist in school 
buildings of the Bureau of Education. A big increase in 
the city school population in Mount Vernon is responsible 
for the survey, it is said. 

The survey will include study of population and the 
submitting of a ten-year building program covering the 
number and kind of buildings required, the pupils to be 
accommodated, the location of buildings, the size of sites 
and the cost of buildings and equipment. 

An increasing number of cities have been calling on the 
bureau for surveys of this nature before beginning new 
building programs. Twenty-five such surveys have been 
made in the last few years. The primary schools of 
Mount Vernon are under the platoon school system. 
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This is a special season of the 
year when business pauses to ex- 
change fraternal greetings, good 
fellowship, and cement cordial 
relationships. 


We wish to assure you that our 
best endeavors will be to maintain 
always that quality and service 
which has given character to the 





In extending sincere and hearty 
Christmas Greetings to all, we covet 
for you an abundance of the best 
things in life, and may the coming 
year bring health, increased wis- 
dom, and happiness. 


The J. B. Ford Company Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Illinois Educators to Meet 
December 27-29 


The annual meeting of the Illinois State Educational 
Association will be held in the Centennial Building, 
Springfield, December 27-29. The principal speakers 
will be the president, Fannie Spaits Merwin; Mrs. Nellie 
Taylor Ross, governor of Wyoming, who will deliver two 
lectures, “Women’s Work, New and Old,” and “Experi- 
ences of a Woman Governor;” Tom Skeykill, who will 
speak on the subjects, “The Coming Leader of Youth,” 
and “With Mussolini and the Black Shirts;” and Samuel 
W. Grafflin, with two addresses on the subjects, “Teaching 
as a Great Adventure,” and “Keeping America Strong.” 


Yale University Receives Gift 
of $350,000 


A gift of $350,000 has been made to Yale University by 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip B. Stewart, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Alfred Cowles, Chicago, and Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Cowles, Spokane, Wash. The money is to be used to estab- 
lish the Alfred Cowles Foundation for the Study of 
Government. Alfred Cowles, in whose memory the founda- 
tion is to be established, was the father of the donors. 


Films to Be Used More Extensively 
in British Schools 


Great Britain has just given its infant film industry 
another tremendous boost through the Federation of 
British Industries, which has compiled a comprehensive 
catalog of educational films designed for use in the schools 
of the empire. 

The comprehensive nature of the catalog will be seen 
from the fact that it classifies the films offered for edu- 
cational purposes under the following headings: agricul- 
ture, botany, engineering, general knowledge, geography, 
health, history, industries, natural history, physiology, 
scripture, sports, zoology and travel. 

The travel films include a group entitled “The Cradle 
of the U. S. A.,” depicting “the birthplaces and family 
seats of the great men of the United States.” 


Rural Supervisors Will Meet 
in New Orleans 


A conference of rural school supervisors of the South- 
ern states, to be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
La., December 17 and 18, has been announced. Partici- 
pants will come from fourteen Southern states. 

The topics to be considered include problems involved 
in the supervision of the larger rural schools; greater 
unification of pre-service and in-service training of teach- 
ers; equalizing educational opportunity for and essential 
characteristics of the type of education best adapted to 


the needs of exceptional children in rural school systems; 
extension of information relating to the value of rural 
school supervision, and reports of studies of the organ- 
ization and programs of teachers’ meetings and of pro- 
cedures helpful in raising their standards of achievement. 





Land Is Cleared for Harvard’s New 
$1,000,000 Gymnasium 


The first work in the construction of Harvard Uni- 
versity’s new $1,000,000 gymnasium and indoor athletic 
plant started late in October when the task of demolishing 
the block of frame houses which occupied the land in- 
tended for the gymnasium was begun. 

Among the buildings being torn down are a number 
that are of historical fame. It is planned to move some 
of them to other sites instead of destroying them. 





University of Washington 
Dean Is Honored 


On the occasion of Prof. Frederick E. Bolton’s retire- 
ment from active service as dean of the school of educa- 
tion, University of Washington, Phi Delta Kappa and 
Pi Lambda Theta, honorary education societies, gave a 
joint banquet in his honor and presented him with a 
testimonial. He still retains his professorship and has 
been given the title, Dean Emeritus. He will continue 
to teach, but will have more time to respond to calls for 
lecture engagements. 





New York Provides Instruction for 
Vocational Teachers 


Free vocational teacher training courses have been 
offered by the New York State Education Department to 
men and women who have had trade or technical experi- 
ence and who desire to teach in the public schools, it was 
announced in a recent issue of School and Society. The 
classes are to be evening classes and will be conducted in 
the High School of Commerce building, New York City. 

Applications for this training must be filed with the 
education department in Albany, and from the total num- 
ber of applicants will be chosen those who are considered 
best equipped to teach. The applicants must have com- 
pleted at least one full year of high-school work. Men 
must have had five years of journeyman experience in a 
trade, industrial or technical occupation, and women must 
have had five years’ experience of which not more than 
one year was spent as an apprentice. The age limits are 
from twenty-three to thirty-five years for men, and from 
twenty-one to thirty-five years for women. 

There have, in recent years, been many calls for teaeh- 
ers of trades and of industrial and technical subjects in 
many cities of New York, and since it is necessary that 
these teachers have special training the state has found 
it advisable to establish the teachers’ school. 
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QUIET by absorbing disturbing noises. 
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George P. Little 








Noise wastes energy... 
retards mental effort 


But you can quiet noise with Acousti- 


Celotex, applied to walls and ceilings ,» 


VERY noise that disturbs stu- 
dents uses up valuable energy, 
This 


lowers the quality of school-work 


and induces early fatigue. 
they are able to do, as well as the 
quantity. 

And annoying reverberations in 
school auditoriums, greatly de- 
crease the worth and enjoyment of 
programs make them indis- 
tinct and hard to understand. 

School authorities everywhere 
are improving these conditions with 
Acousti-Celotex. This material has 
remarkable sound-absorbing qual- 


ities. It creates quiet aid good 


acoustics by the simple 
process of swallowing- 
distracting noises 
and reverberations. And 
since it comes from the factory in 
finished, complete units, its applica- 
tion is no more complicated than 
redecorating your walls. 

You can paint Acousti-Celotex 
without destroying its sound-quiet- 
ing efficiency. This is because the 
sound-absorbing qualities of Acous- 
ti-Celotex are built in. Perfora- 
tions in the Acousti-Celotex tiles, 
make its acoustical properties fool- 
proof. And no complicated in- 
stallation processes are necessary. 
Acousti-Celotex is easily installed 
in any building—new or old. 
extensively in 


Already used 


auditoriums, architects now are 
recommending Acousti-Celotex for 
class rooms, shops, corridors, gym- 
nasiums, chapels, cafeterias, band 
and chorus rooms. 

Write now, for the new Acousti- 
Celotex book. Learn how schools 
everywhere are using this remark- 
able single unit sound-absorber. 
If there are points you do not fully 
understand, The Celotex Company 
will gladly have its nearest repre- 
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Evaluating Education to Be Keynote 
of Ohio State Conference 


Evaluating education will be the keynote of the ninth 
annual Ohio State Educational Conference to be held at 
Columbus, April 4, 5 and 6. The meeting is conducted 
by the College of Education at the Ohio State University. 
Each year the attendance materially increases. Last 
year’s gain of 335 brought the number who took part in 
the three general and the thirty-eight sectional meetings 
to more than 4,800. Since 1923 the attendance has 
practically doubled. 

To extend the conference idea, allowing group interests 
to have even wider consideration, Friday and Saturday 
forenoons and Friday afternoon will be given over to 
sectional group meetings. General sessions will be held 
Thursday and Friday nights only. The customary Satur- 
day morning general session will give way to sectional 
meetings. 

Groups admitted to the conference for the first time 
will be represented this year by sections concerned with 
adult education, higher education, and attendance super- 
visors, school nurses and visiting teachers. In addition 
to the three new groups mentioned, one or more sectional 
meetings will be given to problems of groups interested 
in biological science, clinical psychology, commercial edu- 
cation, edueational and intelligence tests, English, geogra- 
phy, history, home economics, industrial and vocational 
education, journalism, Latin, mathematics, modern lan- 
guage, music, nonbiological science, physical education, 
religious education, special education and teacher training. 

Village and consolidated school superintendents, school 
business officials, school librarians, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, junior high-school principals, kindergarten and 
primary teachers, high-school principals, elementary prin- 
cipals, elementary teachers, county superintendents and 
city superintendents will also hold sectional meetings. 


$2,500,000 More for Education 
in New York 


Expenditures of more than $2,500,000 will be made on 
school buildings in Coney Island and the Bronx, New York 
City, as a result of recent action of the board of educa- 
tion. The new Abraham Lincoln High School, which is to 
be built at Coney Island, will cost $2,269,846, and will 
accommodate 3,696 pupils. The board also appropriated 
$305,856 to purchase a school site in the Bronx. 





Activities Planned to Stimulate 
Children’s Interest in Nature 


The Federal department of education is investigating 
a plan offering a number of activities intended to stimu- 
late and develop children’s interest in nature. This cur- 
riculum unit is the second of the series of curriculum 
units to be issued by the Government for the use of rural 


4 


schools. These units are to be prepared to meet the 
needs and interests of children. They will include (a) a 
statement of the educational values of the activities pro- 
posed; (b) suggestions for pupil guidance based upon 
modern educational principles; (c) professional guidance 
valuable to the teacher in the development of improved 
techniques in teaching and enriched curriculum units; 
and (d) educational materials and references for teachers 
and children. 


London School Children Are Given 
Holiday Hostel 


A holiday hostel for London school children has been 
presented to the British School Journey Association by 
Thomas Wall, a news note in School and Society says. 
The hostel is a modern mansion, Fairay Court House, 
standing on two acres of beautiful grounds and situated 
in Shanklin in the Isle of Wight. A gift of £3,000 is also 
included. 

Four hundred London schools are members of the 
school journey association. The aims of the association 
are to encourage and help the undertaking of school 
journeys, the purpose of which is the extension of school 
studies by visits to places of natural, architectural or 
historic interest under semiholiday conditions. 





Reorganization of Rural Districts Is 
Discussed by Illinois School Men 


Centering their discussions around the problems of the 
development of character and citizenship in the public 
schools and the reorganization of the rural school dis- 
tricts with a view to eliminating waste in the use of public 
funds for educational purposes and for equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity throughout Illinois, members of the 
Illinois State School Board Association met at Urbana, 
November 21 and 22, for their fourteenth annual conven- 
tion. 

A new constitution was adopted. Resolutions were 
passed to recommend the use of Illinois-produced mate- 
rials in the schools of the state, to request the University 
of Illinois to maintain an extension course in business 
administration available to school-board members, to ap- 
point a committee to take the necessary steps to protect 
school children from exploitation for commercial adver- 
tising purposes, to apply for membership in the IlIlinois 
Joint Tax Conference and to seek a remedy for such a 
situation as exists in Cook County, Illinois, whereby the 
county superintendent is named largely by Chicago voters, 
but who, after he is elected, has no jurisdiction or control 
over schools in Chicago. 

The new officers of the association are: W. C. Urban, 
Granite City Community High School Board, president; 
Bryant B. Vortis, Waterloo School Board, vice-president; 
F. E. Williams, Urbana School Board, treasurer; Geo. C. 
Bartells, Collinsville and L. R. Boyer, Forest Park, execu- 
tive committee; R. F. Locke, Glen Ellyn, general counsel; 
A. D. McLarty, Urbana, general secretary. 
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and Never 
a Slamming Door 





HE essential quiet of school rooms is 

maintained by doors that cannot slam be- 

cause they are controlled by Rixson 
Friction Hinges. Yet these doors need not 
be kept wide open nor tight closed. The 
feature of the No. 85 Friction Hinge is that 
it holds doors at any point, moving only to 
pressure by the hand, standing fixed against 
breezes and draughts. 


These hinges are designed on the simple 
principle of the brake-band. They do their 
work so surely and so well because the Rixson 
patented design provides more “breaking 
surface,” more friction, than any hinge device 
that attempts to accomplish similar results. 


Refer to latest Sweet’s Architec- 


tural Catalog for full details, or 
write us today. 


The Oscar C. Rixson Company 


4450 Carroll Ave., Chicago, III. 
New York Office: 101 Park Ave., New York 


No. 85 Loose Pin Type 
Friction Hinge 


A Hinge well Suited for the 
Class Room and Cloak Room Doors 


























Builders’ Hardware 


Overhead Door Checks 
Floor Checks, Single Acting 
Floor Checks, Double Acting 
Olive Knuckle Hinges 
Friction Hinges 


Casement Operators & Hinges 
Concealed Transom Operators 
Adjustable Ball Hinges 

Butts, Pivots and Bolts 

Door Stays and Holders 














AVING concentrated our entire 
efforts and resources to the crea- 
tion, development, and manufac- 

ture of children’s outdoor health building 
goods for almost thirty years, we offer a 
very superior line of playground equip- 
ment. All apparatus is of a design and 
construction that meets the approval of 
the leading playground and recreation 
authorities. We conduct the largest busi- 
ness of its kind and are constantly in touch 
with playground requirements—this places 
us in a position to assist those who are 
preparing to establish well equipped play- 
grounds. Catalog covering playground or 
swimming pool apparatus will be sent to 
those interested on request. 


HILL-STANDARD Co. 








ANDERSON 


Established 1900 
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Colleges Recognize High-School 
Home Economics Courses » 


College entrance credit for work in home economics by 
high-school pupils is allowed by all state universities 
which admit women and by at least twelve privately en- 
dowed higher institutions located in eight states, accord- 
ing to data assembled from eighty-one cities. 

Of local school authorities in seventy-five cities report- 
ing on the subject, forty-nine state that the same credit, 
hour for hour, is given for home economics as for any 
other high-school subject. Reports from seventy-two 
cities indicate that in thirty cities home economics is a 
required subject for high-school girls. Of the entire en- 
rollment of high-school girls in sixty-seven representative 
cities in Northern, Southern and Western states, during 
the first semester of the school year 1927-28, the average 
percentages taking home courses were 29.7, 
36.1, and 36.8, respectively. 

As compared with previous reports, these figures show 
in home economics. 


economics 


an increase in enrollment 


Private Business Schools 
Seek State Approval 


That private business schools are seeking the approval 
of state departments of public instruction, state teachers 
colleges, legislatures and accredited educational agencies, 
is pointed out in a recently issued government bulletin. 

Many of them have been permitted to grant degrees. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that the larg- 
est number of these schools are found in states in which 
they are permitted to grant degrees, are recognized as 
commercial-teacher-training institutions or have their 
work approved by the state department for credit toward 
a high-school diploma. There is a definite tendency in 
these schools to establish at least a department or cur- 
riculum that has some approval or recognition by the 
state or accrediting agencies in order that the work 
will have a definite relationship to that of other institu- 
tions. 


700,000 Children Are Enrolled 
in Kindergartens 


Approximately 700,000 children are enrolled in public 
and private kindergartens in the country as a whole, a 
statement dealing with kindergarten education, issued by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, reveals. Of this num- 
ber, 584,235 children were enrolled in public kindergartens 
in cities of 2,500 population or more. 

In commenting on the way in which states forward 
kindergarten work the statement says that thirty-three 
states have a “permissive” law authorizing school boards 
to establish and maintain kindergartens in their respec- 
tive communities under certain conditions; seven states 
have a “mandatory-on-petition” law giving parents of 
children of kindergarten age the right to take the initia- 


tive and require school boards to provide kindergartens; 
four states need no special legislation because their school 
age embraces the kindergarten; and although there are 
four other states with no kindergarten laws, many of 
their cities have been able to make their own regulations 
for establishing kindergartens. 

In all, 853 cities maintain kindergartens, which is 39 
per cent of the 2,198 cities reporting educational data to 
the bureau. 

The kindergarten is an important factor in later ele- 
mentary-school achievements in preparing pupils to un- 
dertake the work of the first grade successfully and in 
enabling them to maintain almost unbroken progress 
through the first six grades. 


Beloit Vocational School 
Is Dedicated 


Addresses by Robert L. Cooley, director, Milwaukee 
Vocational School and president, Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation, and George P. Hambrecht, state director of vo- 
cational education, were a feature of the dedicatory ex- 
ercises for the new vocational school at Beloit, Wis., now 
serving the boys and girls of that city. A. G. McCreary 
is director of the school. Superintendent F. E. Converse 
is president of the board of industrial education. 

The building is dedicated to “the boys and girls and 
men and women of Beloit who seek to add to their hap- 
piness, success and prosperity through increased knowl- 
edge.”’ 


$2,000,000 to Found Institute 
of Chinese Studies 


Harvard-Yencheng Institute of Chinese Studies will be 
inaugurated next Fall with an endowment of $2,000,000. 
Harvard University and Yencheng University, iocated 
at Peking, China, are joint beneficiaries under the provi- 
sion of an endowment fund for this amount from the 
estate of the late Charles M. Hall of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

The institute is to be devoted to the promotion of re- 
search in Chinese history, art, literature, philosophy and 
religion, and studies will be pursued at both universities. 
Emphasis will be placed upon the study of the Chinese 
language in order that first-hand knowledge of Chinese 
history and civilization may be obtained. 


Expansion Program Planned 
for St. Joseph Schools 


The new school building program of St. Joseph, Mo., 
has been divided into senior, junior and elementary-school 
sections and involves an expenditure of $2,180,000. Wil- 
liam B. Ittner, St. Louis, has been selected as associate 
and supervising architect for the project. Several local 
firms of architects will be associated with Mr. Ittner on 
the program. 
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/AULLERN 


ASBES TONE 
GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 


What Do You Expect 
of a Flooring? 






ASBESTONE Plastic Magnesia Flooring meets 
EVERY requirement of schools and colleges. It 
is unequalled for either new work or remodeling. 


Durable 


Non-dusting, fireproof, waterproof. Preserves 
its fresh appearance under years of terrific 
wear. 


Inexpensive 


Moderate first cost, upkeep practically nil. 


Sanitary 


Smooth, jointless, easily cleaned; may be waxed 
and _ polished. 


Comfortable 


Easy to the tread, non-slippery, noiseless. 


Easily Applied 


Over any new or old sub-floors, at any angle, 
over and around any irregularities. 


Distinctive Appearance 


A large variety of rich colors. 


Service 


Our own chemical laboratory and technical de- 

partment test and verify every shipment for 
uniform, high quality. A large staff of skilled 
mechanics insure completion of the largest 
contracts on schedule. 


Guarantee 


A uniformly high standard product, backed by 
the integrity of the Muller name and more than 
20 years of manufacturing experience. 


May we send you samples 
| and descriptive literature? 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc. | 


Manufacturers of Asbestone and Sana-bestos Tiles 


312 Madison St. 


| 
| 


Waukegan, Illinois | 
Established 1906 
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1 48 New York City Schools 
use this Model E Electric 
for removing ashes 


G&G Ash Removal Equipment is popular 
with the nation’s schools. Used in 44 states. 
In New York City it is standard in all new 
construction. Out of 173 schools using this 
equipment, 85% prefer the Model E Hoist il- 
lustrated. Ideal because it combines every 
advantage that schools desire. Economical to 
operate—one man instead of 4 or 5. Surpris- 
ingly little current used. Safe beyond com- 
parison. Speedy and reliable. 

Get all the details. Write for complete 

catalog. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


523 West Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Telescopic Hoist 
‘Lowering Devicé 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity 
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Associated Academic Principals 
Plan Holiday Meeting 


Educational adjustments will be the general theme of 
the holiday meeting of the Associated Academic Prin- 
cipals of New York State, to be held in Syracuse, Decem- 
ber 27, 28 and 29. Sessions will be devoted to the major 
problems of supervision, the curriculum and varying 
abilities with special reference to desirable adjustments. 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos, University of Minnesota, will be 
the main outside speaker on the topic of the curriculum. 
Dr. George M. Wiley, assistant commissioner of education, 
will discuss curriculum adjustments for New York State. 
The committee on major problems of secondary education 
which has been working with Doctor Wiley will make a 
report at this session. 


Health Promotion Reduces 
Cost of Education 


One method that has been found effective in 
the cost of education in New York City is told by Dr. 
I. H. Goldberger, director of educational hygiene, Boar« 
of Education, New York, in an article that was recently 
published in the Journal of Education. This method, he 
child 


reducing 


points out, is the promotion and conservation of 
health. 

Defective vision seems to be one of the most common 
troubles among the school children. This also has been 
found to be the cause of the failure of many pupils to 
make passing grades. Since the cost of educating each 
pupil is about $50 a term, it follows that each time a 
child fails to pass there is an additional drain placed on 
the school budget. 

For this reason each child is given a thorough physical 
examination in order to determine and to correct, if pos- 
sible, any ailments he may have. 


Webster’s Dictionary Under Ban in 
Arkansas Public Schools 


Webster’s Dictionary is barred from use in the public 
educational institutions of Arkansas because it comes 
under the ban of the antievolution law, a news item in 
the Journal of Education relates. This is also likely to 
mean the discarding of the Encyclopedia Brittanica and 
other reference works. 

The passing of the antievolution law in Arkansas 
means a complete revision of the schoolbooks. Old 
biology, zoology, genealogy and psychology books, making 
favorable reference to the Darwinian theory, are barred 
from further use, and the state treasury must appro- 
priate several thousands of dollars to provide new text- 
books. 

The basis for barring Webster’s Dictionary is its defi- 
nition of evolution: “The theory, which involves also the 
descent of man from the lower animals, is based on facts 
abundantly disclosed by every branch of biological study.” 


New York University Adds 
Adult Education School 


An extension school of adult education was established 
at New York University on December 2, according to 
School and Society. 

According to Dean Rufus D. Smith who will direct the 
extension school, it is the purpose of the university 
through the medium of this new division to offer to 
mature people who possess a background of information 
and intellectual alertness, a group of courses that will 


present to them the cultural background of modern 
civilization. 
The courses will end in March, with fifteen weekly 


meetings of approximately an hour and a half each. Fees 
will not be charged upon a point basis since no regular 
credit will be given, but the charge imposed will be one 
that will bring the work within the means of the average 
person. The extension division will award a certificate 
in cultural studies to those who satisfactorily complete 
the courses. 


Vocational Pupils Form “Future 
Farmers of America” Club 


An organization composed of pupils of vocational agri- 
culture came into existence at Kansas City, Mo., Novem- 
ber 20. 

The organization is known as The Future Farmers of 
America and the purposes for which it is formed are as 
follows: to promote vocational education in agriculture 
in the public schools of the United States; to create more 
interest in the intelligent choice of farming occupations; 
to create and nurture a love of country life; to encourage 
recreational and educational activities for pupils in voca- 
tional agriculture; to promote thrift; to encourage co- 
operative effort among pupils of vocational agriculture; 
to strengthen the confidence of the farm boy in himself 
and his work; to promote scholarship among pupils of 
vocational agriculture; to develop rural leadership. 

Ever since vocational education in agriculture has been 
established in the high schools of the United States, state 
supervisors, teacher trainers and teachers of vocational 
agriculture have recognized that there is a need for some 
kind of organization that would take advantage of the 
natural instincts and psychological tendencies of boys 
in the adolescent age to group together into clubs or 
“gangs,” according to C. H. Lane, chief, agriculture edu- 
cation service, Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Such organizations, if they function properly, will 
afford an excellent opportunity to teach vocational pupils 
the fundamental priciples of group leadership. Boys will 
be taught how to conduct their own meetings and how 
to do things in an organized way. 

An increasing number of the competitive activities, 
such as livestock judging contests between different 
schools in a state, can be taken over by these pupil or- 
ganizations under the careful supervision of the local 
teachers and the state supervisor. 
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Exclusive Features 
found only in the Brunswick Closet Seats 
























Brunswick now offers 
a complete line 


Brunswick Wood Seats 
Brunswick White 


Sheet-covered Seats 





Brunswick 


Whale-bone-ite Seats 














Reinforced Cushion Edge on Hinge on the Whale-bone-ite Seat 
Brunswick White Seat Makes the hinge of this finest of closet seats as 
Makes what has been the weakest part permanent and indestructible as the seat itself. 


of a sheet-covered seat the strongest! 


HE experience which has made Bruns- service, greater value for your money. It 

wick’s Whale-bone-ite Seat the standard pays now to consult Brunswick’s catalog. 
of quality, in closet seats, is now applied no matter what type of closet seat you are 
to other types of seats. The result: con- looking for. Don’t accept a substitute for 
struction features that will give you longer Brunswick Closet Seats. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE seat 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COM PANY-:CHICAGO 





Albany Boston Chicago Dallas Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia San Francisco Tamp1 Ottawa 
Atlanta Buffalo Cincinnati Denver Harrisburg Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Seattle Washington Toronto 
Birmingham Charlotte Cleveland Des Moines Houston El Paso New York Richmond St. Louis Montreal Havana 


If you do not have our catalog, write today for a copy. Address Dept. 322 
Seat Department, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Summer High School Is Integral 
Part of Educational System 


The summer high school is generally recognized as an 
integral part of the public-school system and the school 
terms range from four to ten weeks with an average of 
six weeks, according to a government statement. 

A majority of the summer high schools employ mem- 
bers of the regular faculty to teach the classes. The 
salaries vary in the different schools. Sometimes a flat 
rate of $150 is paid for the session or a certain per- 
centage of tuition charges, or payment is based on the 
number and length of periods. 

Among the peculiarities in the various school systems 
the following are worthy of special mention: The New 
Orleans summer high school is conducted by Tulane Uni- 
versity; the Indianapolis summer high school charges tui- 
tion and is self-supporting; Rochester has a summer 
junior high school only. 

The Spokane summer high school is conducted as a 
private enterprise with tuition charges and Saturday ses- 
sions. Omaha has three summer high schools, each of 
which has its own regulations. The Philadelphia sum- 
mer high schools are manned largely by teachers who are 
graded 90 per cent or higher, and the pupils are divided 
into homogeneous grouns. 


Southern College Adds Five New 
Buildings Within the Year 


An administration building, a dining hall, a residenc> 
hall for women, a hospital and a central heating place, 
costing in all $365,000, are going up on the campus of 
Delta Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss., and are expected 
to be completed within the school year. 

The administration building will be the central building 
on the new campus plot and will represent one of the 
most outstanding types of school architecture in the south. 
The new residence for women will match the one now in 
use. The new dining hall is to stand between the two. 
The style of architecture is Italian Renaissance and 
harmonizes with the other buildings on the campus 


Enrollment in Engineering 
Schools Increases 


Enrollments in 148 engineering schools in the United 
States have increased from 62,312 in 1926-27 to 65,520 in 
1927-28, according to a government statement. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology leads with 
an enrollment of 2,250 students. Purdue University is a 
close second with 2,226. The University of Illinois ranks 
third, with an enrollment of 1,820. 

According to the statement these engineering schools 
offer forty-one courses. Twenty of these courses are 
some form of engineering, and twenty-one are allied 
subjects. 

The enrollments in the twenty engineering courses in- 


cluding graduate students are as follows: electrical en- 
20,210; civil, 14,673; mechanical, 11,273; 
chemical, 5,987; architectural, 3,256; mining and metal- 
lurgieal, 2,143; industrial and commercial, 2,135; aero- 
nautical, 614; general, 438; petroleum, 372; textile, 320; 
agricultural, 214; geological, 211; gas, 101; electro-chem- 
ical, 99; railway, 49; sugar, 44; sanitary and municipal, 
33; marine, 16, and flour mill, 9. 

Of these 148 engineering colleges, there were twelve 
enrolling 1,400 or more students in 1927-28. In addition 
to the three institutions mentioned above, the following 
fall in this class: Georgia School of Technology, 1,596; 
University of Michigan, 1,593; Ohio State University, 
1,546; University of Cincinnati, 1,565; Lehigh University, 
1,510; Northeastern University, 1,471; Pennsylvania State 
College, 1,444; Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, 1,441; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 1,414. 


gineering, 


Seek Teachers for Positions 
in Philippine Schools 


Announcements have been made by the United States 
Civil Service Commission that competitive examinations 
will be held for teachers to fill vacancies in the schools 
of the Philippine Isiands. Specialists are needed in agri- 
culture, rural education, reconstruction of school cur- 
ricula, elementary education and teacher training. The 
salaries for the positions open will vary from $3,000 to 
$4,000. 

Only men are eligible for the positions as specialists 
in agriculture and rural education. The competitors will 
be rated on their education, experience, physical ability 
and training, and will not be required to report in person 
in order to take the educational examination. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 
cational Association. 
President, Frank D. Boynton, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Secretary, J. W. Crabtree, 1201 Sixteenth | 
Street, Washington, D. C. | 
Annual Meeting—Public Auditorium | 
Cleveland, February 23-28, 1929. 


Annex, 


Idaho Education Association. 
President, D. A. Stephenson, Nampa. 
Secretary, John L. Hillman, 331 Sonna Bldg., 
Boise. 
Annual 
1928. 


Meeting—Pocatello, December 27-29, 


Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
President, Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy City. 
Secretary, James H. Kelley, 400 N. Third St., 

Harrisburg. 
Annual Meeting—Reading, 
1928. 


December 27-28, 
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THE 


AIR-AN-LITE 


Double Roll Shade 


The Air-an-Lite 
double roll 
when made with 
Maxwell’s 
time” 
sures your securing 
the best results 
from window light 


shade 


“Life- 
Canvas _in- 








3636 IRON ST. 


and ventilation. 








PATENTED 


The Air-an-Lite is only one of many school shades 
we are in a position to furnish. We carry a 
complete stock of standard shade materials and 
accessories. 


Let us help you solve your shading problems. 
There Is a Distributor Near You 
Write for Copy of “Modern Shading” 


THE SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 


A SUBSIDIARY OF S. A. MAXWELL & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO 














SAMUEL 
FRENCH’S 
PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 


Include the latest and most successful 
works of the best authors. Among the new 
additions to the 1929 catalogue are: 


The Best People, Laff That Off, The Meanest Man 
in the World, New Brooms, Skinner’s Dress Suit, 
The Mystery Man, Is Zat So?, The Gossipy Sex, A 
Prince There Was, Fool’s Gold, Little Old New 
York, Wake Up, Jonathan! The Fall Guy, The 
Springboard, Tommy, and Take My Advice. 


Our new 400-page Catalogue is a cyclopedia of ref- 
erence, including descriptions of thousands of 
plays. It is indispensable to all who. produce, 
read and study plays. Send for the 1929 edition. 
Free of charge. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


INCORPORATED 1898 
THOS. R. EDWARDS 
Managing Director 


25 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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If You Have a 


Commercial Education 


Problem 


an investigation of our complete 
and comprehensive list of com- 
mercial textbooks and teaching 
materials may help you to solve 
it. 


Gregg texts are supported by 30 
years of experience in the field 
of commercial education. 


Gregg texts, laboratory mate- 
methods books, tests, 
measurement scales, charts, etc., 


rials, 


for all commercial subjects, are 
now serving thousands of all 
types of schools and courses. 


Our near- 


It costs you nothing to investigate. 
est office is at your service. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Boston Toronte 
Chicago San Francisco London 


























is the title of a new booklet 
written to help you in Teaching 
the Dictionary. Here are a few 
suggestions of the lessons in- 


cluded: 


T Firse Dictionary Lessons “ 
Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 

What You Find ~ 
Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 
Parts of Speech and Meanings | 
Unusual Uses of Words | 
Synonyms 

| The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 














Copies of this new booklet will be sent 
FREE to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
Publishers of the 
Merriam-Webster Dictionaries 
for over 85 years 

Look for the Circular 
Trade-Mark Get the Best 






(o) 
WEBSTER'S 
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HERBERT L. HEALY has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Bakersfield, Calif., succeeding LAWRENCE E. 
CHENOWETH, resigned. 


F, L. CUMMINGs, formerly of St. Maries, Idaho, is the 
new superintendent of schools at Corvallis, Ore., taking 
the place of J. O. MCLAUGHLIN. 


W. B. MUNSON, who, as principal, worked out a plan of 
organization for the Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
Fresno, Calif., has been named assistant superintendent 
of the Fresno school system, succeeding WALTER R. HEP- 
NER, resigned. WILLIAM A. OTTO, Mountain View, becomes 
the new principal of the Theodore Roosevelt High School. 


S. J. MCLAUGHLIN has been appointed principal of the 
Stark Junior High School, Stamford, Conn. Before going 
to Stamford Mr. MCLAUGHLIN was principal of Besse 
High School and the Albion Grade School, Waterville, Me., 
for three years. 


ROBERT C. B. PARKER has resigned the principalship of 
the schools of High Bridge, N. J., to become supervising 
principal of the public-school system at Mt. Holly, N. J. 
RUSSELL WOGLOM has been elected to fill the vacancy left 
by Mr. PARKER. 


RAYMOND SANT is the new principal of the Lyons Falls 
High School, Lyons Falls, N. Y. For the last three years 
Mr. SANT served as principal of Middleville High School, 
Middleville, N. Y. 


W. A. ROBINSON, one of the outstanding Negro edu- 
cators in the South, is the principal of the new Austin 
High School, Knoxville, Tenn. With the opening of the 
new high school, the old high school was made into an 
elementary school. 


ELIZABETH CARTER, Edison, Ga., is now serving as 
principal of the Talbotton Consolidated School, Talbotton, 
Ga., having been chosen to fill the vacancy left by the 
resignation of MARVIN RIVERS. 


MERRILL FARNSWORTH, College View, Neb., was chosen 
principal of Blue Hill High School, Blue Hill, Neb., to 
take the place of O. L. OSTERLUND, resigned. 


J. GRAYSON PETERS has resigned as principal of the 
Sunbury High School, Sunbury, Pa., to enter the publish- 
ing field. 


Harry A. TITCOMB succeeds YORKE E. RHODES as princi- 
pal of the Neptune High School, Neptune, N. J. Mr. 
RHODES becomes principal of the Millville High School, 
Millville, N. J. 


JAMES C. Cox, Clarksburg, W. Va., succeeds E. E. 
STUTZMAN as principal of the Sherrard High School, 
Sherrard, W. Va. 


Harry A. GRove, Greencastle, Pa., becomes supervising 
principal of the Greencastle schools to succeed the REV. 
W. Morcan Cross who has resigned because of ill health. 


PHILIP E. BAIRD is now serving as principal of Fostoria 
High School, Fostoria, Ohio. Mr. BAIRD was an instructor 
in John Adams High School, Cleveland, prior to his going 
to Fostoria. 


WILLIAM D. Power is directing the activities of the new 
junior high school, Arlington, Mass. Before Mr. Power 
accepted the principalship of the new school, he was 


principal of the Parmenter Junior High School, Par- 
menter, Mass. 
LEWIS E. BUELL, Lancaster, Ohio, has been named 


principal of Nelsonville High School, Nelsonville, Ohio. 


A. SELTZER succeeds CHAS. R. BIRCH as principal of the 
high school, St. Clair, Pa. Mr. BIRCH is now superin- 
tendent of schools at St. Clair. 


HARLAN H. MILLER is the acting principal of Grover 
Cleveland Junior High School, No. 1, Elizabeth, N. J., 
succeeding JOSEPH A. O’BRIEN who has resigned after 
twenty-two years in the Elizabeth school system to enter 
the legal profession. 


BEN H. GRISMER, after serving the schools of Porter- 
ville, Calif., as vice-principal of the junior high school for 
five years and dean of the junior college since its incep- 
tion last year, has been named principal of the Porter- 
ville High School to succeed the late W. A. FERGUSON. 


A. F. BITTNER is now serving as acting principal of 
Grant High School, Portland, Ore., and C. E. Scott as 
acting vice-principal. The adjustment was made to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of W. T. FLETCHER. 
C. R. HOLLOWAY has been made acting third assistant 
superintendent of schools, and principal of Holladay 
School. JULIA SPOONER is the new associate principal of 
Holladay School. 


HowarpD T. HERBER has resigned as head of the depart- 
ment of social science, Pennington Boys’ School, to be- 
come principal of the Hamilton School, Weehawken, N. J. 
He succeeds Cora E. Fiske who takes charge of the new 
No. 5 School. 


GLENN L. Wycorr has resigned the superintendency of 
the public schools of Galena, Kan. 


RALPH BEAUMONT has resigned as principal of the Pine 
Bush High School, Pine Bush, N. Y., to go to New York 
City where he will take up special studies. 


EDWARD VOORHIES WALTON, for nine years supervis- 
ing principal of the public schools at Roselle, N. J., died 
after an illness of five weeks. 


CHARLES A. SNYDER has been appointed principal of 
School 18 in Albany, N. Y., succeeding KATHERINE A. 
CULLEN, who died recently. 


DANIEL R. Martin, for forty-five years principal of 
the George M. Pullman School, Chicago, died after a 
long illness. 
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QUALITY 
in 
Performance! 


UALITY 
in 
Service! 


At the right is the No. 12 Speed 
Lathe. The control on the No. 
12 makes it impossible for the 
student to start the motor at too 
high a speed for the turning at 
hand. 






































Above is the B-8 Single 
Surfacer, the most ad- 
vanced and efficient ma- 
chine of its type offered 
school shops today. Note 
its compactness, how 
every operating part is 
enclosed. At the right is 
the No. 1 Hand Jointer, 
for years the most pop- 
ular hand jointing ma- 


chine and still in the 
lead in quality and fea- 
tures offered. Safety 


round head and ball 
bearings are regular 
equipment. 








HE No. 12 Speed Lathe, B-8 Sin- 

gle Surfacer and No. 1 Hand 
Jointer have a high plane of usefulness 
in the school shop. They are safer to op- 
erate. Safety round head for the No. 1 
with ample guard, every operating part 
enclosed on the B-8, the new type con- 
trol on the No. 12 assures this safety 
factor on each machine. They are mas- 
terfully designed, easily operated and 
do the highest quality of work, making 
it a matter of pride for the student to 
do the best that he is capable of. Also 
they give the boy a complete wood- 
working experience for they are ma- 
chines universally used in industrial 
shops. 


Yates-American woodworking ma- 
= chines naturally quicken interest 
in school shop work. Let us fur- 
nish you with full specifications 
on the machines illustrated here 
or any others in which you are in- 
terested. 


+ 


YATES-AMERICAN 
MACHINE CO. 


Educational Department 
BELOIT, WIS. 








Train Your Students Today on Machines They Will Use Tomorrow 




















The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





In the Educational Field 





C. B. BALDWIN, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Cripple Creek, Colo., is now superintendent of the gram- 
Huntington Beach, Cal. 


mar schools at 


M. ERNEST TOWNSEND, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of schools at Trenton, N. J., has been appointed assist- 
ant commissioner of education in the department of 
public instruction of the New Jersey State Department 
of Education. 


the 


re- 


BurTis A. WHITTAKER, supervising principal of 
Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, N. Y., has 
signed his position after serving fourteen years in that 
office. 


M. N. FuNK is the new principal of the Hollidaysburg, 
Pa., public schools, succeeding E. K. Ross, who resigned 
to take a similar position in the schools at Bedford, Pa. 


CLAUDE BENNETT is the newly appointed president of 
the Mississippi State Teachers’ College, Hattiesburg, 
Miss., succeeding JOSEPH COOK, whose tenure of office has 
ended. 


Dr. FREDERICK J. KELLY has recently been installed as 
president of the University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


J. F. Wappe.i, formerly superintendent of schools at 
South Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed supervisor 
of high schools in the Wisconsin State Department of 
Education. 


WALTER P. SwETT has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Somerville, Mass. 


Howarp G. BuRDGE has resigned his position as prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y., where 
he has served for the last five years. 


CHARLES G. HETHERINGTON is the new superintendent 
of schools at Penn Yan, N. Y., succeeding W. EUGENE 
De MELT, resigned. 


SANFORD A. CORTRIGHT, district superintendent of 
schools in the third supervisory district of Orange 
County, N. Y., for the last twenty years, died recently 
at his home. His son, A. M. CorTRIGHT has been named 
as his successor. 


EDWIN R. VAN KLEECK, a 1927 graduate of the New 
York State College for Teachers, has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Walden, N. Y. Mr. VAN 
KLEECK is the youngest school superintendent in the state. 
He is twenty-two years old. 


Ropert J. Futter, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Lancaster, N. H., has become superintendent of schools 
at Hanover, N. H. 


Pror. J. A. BRADBURY has been chosen as superintend- 
ent of schools at La Cygne, Kan. 





Dr. HOMER H. SEERLEY, having served for the last 
forty-two years as president of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls, Ia., has retired at the age of eighty, 
and will become president emeritus. 


Dr. EARL ALAN ROADMAN was recently installed as 
president of the Dakota Wesleyan University in South 
Dakota. 


Dr. GEoRGE A. RICE, formerly of the University of 
California, is the new principal of the University High 
School, Oakland, Calif. 


Dr. 
at Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 
the late William Mann Irvine. 


30YD EDWARDS is the newly appointed headmaster 
He succeeds 


JESSIE CLAIRE McDONALD, for fifteen years principal 
of the National Cathedral School for Girls, Washington, 
D. C., died recently. 


CHARLES A. WALKER was recently elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Maynard, Mass. He has served as 
superintendent in various communities for the last eleven 
years. 


Dr. JOHN H. EISENHAUER becomes associate professor 
of education and director of the summer school and ex- 
tension department at Bucknell University following a 
term of service as principal of the Reading High School. 


HARRISON LYSETH, Augusta, Me., is now the deputy 
state commissioner of education in Maine, succeeding the 
late JOSIAH W. TAYLOR. 


Dr. EDMUND D. Soper is to be formally inaugurated 
president of Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
February 15. 


Seattle Loses School-Board 
President by Death 


In the death of E. Shorrock, November 16, the Seattle 
Public Schools lost a director who had served the dis- 
trict more than twenty-five years. During all of this 
period Mr. Shorrock devoted his time and his unusual 
ability to the upbuilding of the schools, and he can be 
credited with contributing generously and effectively to 
the attainment of conditions that have enabled the schools 
of Seattle to take rank with the best in the country. 

He was the first public officer in the state to suggest 
the serial bond system, which ten years after the first 
serial issue, in 1909, was made mandatory by the legis- 
lature for all districts of the first class. He gave years 
of service to the textbook commission, and served con- 
tinually as director-trustee of the teachers’ retirement 
fund. He served four terms as president of the board, 
an office he held at the time of his death. 

An article by Mr. Shorrock on “The Activities of the 
American Federation of Teachers,” was published in the 
October issue of The NATION’s SCHOOLS. 

O. B. Thorgrimson becomes the new president of the 
board, Dr. Edward Lincoln Smith, vice-president, and 
Dietrich Schmitz, young Seattle banker, has been named 
to fill the vacancy on the board. 
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Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 


System 




















In the Edgewater Beach 
Apartments, Chicago 


BENJAMIN H. MARSHALL, Architect 


RY RS , Consulting Engineer 
Thos. J. Douglass Co., Heating Contracio» 


PROJECT of the first magnitude, the 

Edgewater Beach Apartments, nearing 
completion and located north of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, will be heated with a Dunham 
Differential Vacuum Heating System. The 
selection of this System was made by the own- 
ers and architect after a most searching in- 
vestigation. In this 20 story building there 
are 88,000 sq. ft. of direct radiation. We under- 
stand this is the largest low pressure heating 
installation in the world. Tenants of the 296 
apartments of four, five, six and seven rooms 
this winter will have the benefits of Sub-At- 
mospheric Steam that never overheats, yet al- 
ways supplies the proper amount of comfort- 
ing warmth —the system actually supplying 
cool steam in mild weather and hot steam in 
cold weather. The resulting benefits will de- 
light every tenant and at the same time effect 
substantial savings in fuel over the amount 
that would be consumed by other systems of 


heating. 


C. a Dunnam Co. 


DUNHAM BUILDING 450 East Ohio Street CHICAGO 


a of sales offices in the Ue tate a be 4s a _ 
boing _—- “Gretna Scrvece as «lose 10 you a5 your te vo nag Consult your ae - 
” address 0} our office im your city An cugineet w Ounse wih you on any poet 











acid leaks 


are destructive, 
dangerous and 
insanitary—and 
such leaks are sure 
to happen when 
ordinary drain 
pipe is installed 

to carry 

corrosive wastes. 


Duriron soil pipe 
alone resists the 
attack of all 
chemicals while 
providing an 
approved plumbing 
material that 

is as permanent 

as the building. 


Duriron is 
guaranteed and 
does not need 
the guarantee. 


for complete 
engineering data 
see 1928-29 Sweet’s 
or write 


The Duriron 
Company 


Dayton, Ohio 
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Tuband Shower 


{ New York City 


Systems $3 to $5 | Lexington Ave. ] 


ee 49th to 50th St. 1 
Appa ratus For 2 Persons New are newest and finest Hotel } 
“ {| 
$4 to $6 | 800 Rooms’ 800 Baths 





per day Radio in Every Room } 





3 minutes’ walkfrom Grand Central, 
Times Square, Fifth Avenue Shops ( 
and most important commercial 
centres, leading shops and theatres, 
10 minutes to Penn. Station. 


Grand Central Palace 
only 2 short blocks away 







S. Gregory Taylor, 


School Yard Gong President 





ee ee ae ae 








. Oscar W. Richards 


Manager 





Yard Bell with 
Hood and Cage Type ‘“*D” 




















PROGRAM 
BELLS 


Every modern 
school should be 
provided with scme 
means of denoting 
the different  pe- 
riods of the day’s 
schedule. 

All over the coun- 
try there are thou 
sands of schools in 
which  Holtzer 
Cabot apparatus is 
installed. 

Full particulars 
will be sent upon 
request 




































School, college and wniversity 
infirmaries, hospitals and medi- 
cal rooms will find practical 
value in the new 9th Edition of 





Type “‘S”’ Bell 





THE 
MODERN HOSPITAL 
YEAR BOOK 


Here are 900 pages devoted to 
Hub Dome Beil on Mat the many problems encountered 
in the organization, planning, 
equipment and administration 
of health and medical service. 
The pre-publication price is only 
$1.00. Reserve your copy to-day. 





Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years 





THE HOLTZER-CABOT THE MODERN HOSPITAL PUB- 
ELECTRIC COMPANY LISHING CO., Ine. 
a ; 660 Cass Street Chicago 
25 Amory Street 6161-65 So. State Street 








Boston, Mass. Chicago, II. 
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HAMLINIZED SOUND 


EDGE TIGHT PROOF 
Doors and Folding Partitions 





THE EASTMAN 


In this day of Modern SCHOOL OF 
Teaching, haphazard and __ Rochester, N. Y. 


Hamlinized Doors 
are used throughout 
this building, im all 
studios and class 


makeshift buildings are giv- 
ing way to schools and col- 
leges that are built to meet 
the demand for concentrated 
study free from distraction. 


rooms, 

Gordon & spe. 

Rochester, a 

ew wy McKim, 
Mead & White, 

New York City, 

Associate Architects. 


ntemation TRVING HAMLIN 


MANUFACTURERS 
1501 Lincoln Street, Evanston, IIl. 


mai 














HAS NO 


N O I S FRIENDS 


Modern schools are now taking every precaution 
to rid class rooms of unnecessary distracting 
Send for interesting engineering data. 


noises. 


Schools 
Colleges 
Gymnasiums 
Hospitals 

* Theatres 

” Churches 
Clubs 

Office Bldgs. 
Lodges 





CEILINGS, FLOORS and WALLS 


The isolation of sound waves by the 
Stevens method is a proven engineering 
success. The mere filling of walls, ceil- 
ings and floors with any one or a com- 
bination of sound absorbing products, 
has failed to satisfactorily solve noise 
problems. Stevens Sound-Proofing de- 
vices and scientifically proved methods, 
which include necessary changes in 
ventilation flues, are so effective that 


Hundreds 
of the most 
modern 
buildings 
noise-pro- 
tected with 


even the operation of bowling alleys be- 
STEVENS neath playhouses is no longer consid- 
Sound-Proof ered an impossible combination. 
. . Our engineering department will 
Engineering cheerfully advise with you, 
without the least obligation. 


STEVENS SOUND-PROOFING COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers and Manufacturers 


407 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 























Maple Flooring 
for Schools 


EPEATED tests have proven 

that there is no substitute 
for hard maple floors in schools. 
Its even textured fibres tough- 
ened by hard winters assure you 
of the floor which will withstand 
the rough and hard usages to 
which they are exposed by chil- 
dren’s feet. By specifying Rob- 
bins Hard Maple Flooring you are 
assured of a first class floor. 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
Members M. F. M. A. 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 















































WIEILC 


WIELC 


Laboratory Vocational Library Furniture 











No. 6000 Instructor’s Desk 
The Instructor’s and Demonstration Desk illustrated above is 
one of the many new pieces of laboratory, vocational and 
library furniture which embodies sturdy construction, with 
modern design, being manufactured at our Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin, plant. 
Catalog F should be in your hands if you are interested in 
laboratory furniture. A copy will be sent promptly upon 
your request, giving your official position. 


Address Dept. K-2 


ELC 


24 Sign of Qualirr? | LC < CA Mark of Ser Service 
SERVICE 
WwW. M. W ELCH M. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


School and Laboratory Furniture, Apparatus and Supplies 
Laboratory Furniture Factory one _ ne 
Manitowoc, Wis., U. 
General Offices, Scientific Apparatus pth w' ae 
1516 Orleans Street, Chicago, U. 8. 
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A Trim Uniform for 


Students of Cookery and “Follow the Leader” 


Cafeteria 
Management 


+ 


Among the leading schools of 
the nation the Standard-ized 
Cape Band Uniform has 
Wile ic cole cue at -tn found preference because it 
tractive styles available for is especially economical, yet 


students in Home Economics exceptionally beautiful. 


classes. They can be _ had 
with long or elbow sleeves; Vade of sturdy all-wool materials, 


square, V or round neck. The thoroughly rain-proofed 





materials used are of good 
quality and are pre-shrunk, so 140 Color Combinations 
that the uniforms retain cor- Send for samples and details, stat- 


ing class colors. 





= rect size when laundered. 


Send for Style Book, giving 
prices and complete informa- 


tion. 
c € 


ESTABLISHED 1845 


E. W. Marvin Company STANDARD APPAREL CO. 


Ww: —s ee ~y Manufacturers 
Ne Troy, N. ¥., U.S. A. 1227 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 














Choose Your Seating 
by this 10-Point Test 


1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 

3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
4. Strength 9. Simplicity 

5. Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, 
together with our own exhaustive research and experiments, 
have resulted in equipment noticeably superior from the 
viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for all School Seating. 
If you emphasize each and every one of these Ten Tests, 
your conclusion inevitably 


Leads You to National - 
Most Modern and Scientific School Equipment A Wonderful New Finish 


re : is i to all National Desks and Chairs. 
Correct posture, good health, better discipline and higher = oe eee : call 
grades are dividends that prove the extra value built into It is permanently water-proof and practically 


“Ser pee . : : scratch-proof. Ordinary school usage makes no 
—— All National Equipment meets this 10- impression on this remarkable finish. It gives 


the wood a richer, deeper color and a velvety 





A few of the 1400 National Pedestal Desks in the New High 
School, Sharon, Pa. 


The Moeser Extended Arm feel. This finish is both hard and elastic—also 
This is a wonderful improvement. Available working space is more transparent. The wood takes on a soft shade of 
than doubled; arm is supported while writing, resulting in better pen- brown—very pleasing and restful. It will har- 


mansbip with less fatigue and nervous strain; correct posture insures 
greater comfort and less eye strain; full support for back while writing. 
We manufacture desks of many designs. Send for our complete catalog. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
Port Washington Wisconsin 


monize with any modern interior finish. 
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Hathaway-Brown School, Cleveland, Ohio, which 
enjoys the advantages of having its own laundry, 
a completely “American”-cquipped department. 


Now...“laundry 
independence” 


This economical “American” laundry unit has 
solved, once and for all, the laundry problem of 
the Hathaway-Brown School, Cleveland. Wearing 
apparel, linens, towels—are washed immaculately, 
ironed perfectly, returned to immediate service. 
And at a cost surprisingly low. 

The counsel of our experienced engineers will 
be helpful in investigating your laundry problems. 
No obligation, of course—just write and ask us to 
have a representative call. 
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This is a part of the modest “American” 
which has made laundry service at Hathaway-Brown School a matter 


unit, installed at low cost, 


of every-day routine. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N. W. 1, England 

















An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 


IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 


FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 


Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 


SELL YOURSELVES FIRST 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘ 





HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 
Dept. N, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Name 


Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 


personal use. 
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NO FATALITIES 


at this school fire 








Flame, Heat, Gases, Smoke, Ice, and Snow cannot 
deter the safe exit of children and teachers from 
the second or third floor of a burning schoolhouse, 
when a POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is attached. 


PANICS, which are more to be dreaded than fires, cannot 
happen, as fire drills are practiced on the Fire Escapes. 
There is no danger of crowding, the children becoming 
frightened into jumping or falling by accident, as is pos- 
sible with other types. 


Write for details and specifications and list 
of schools in thirty-eight States now protected. 


POTTER MFG. CORP. 


The only Fire Escape with Service Records approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 


1861 Conway Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


38 States now have schools safe in case of fire. 








For THEIR 


PROTECTION 


ROTECT school children from the menaces 

of fire and ill-health. Assure fireproofness 
in school construction with Truscon Steel 
Joists, Reinforced Concrete and Metal Lath. 
Provide daylight and fresh air with Truscon 
Steel Windows furnished in all types, pro- 
jected, double hung, Donovan awning, counter- 
balanced, casement and pivoted. 

Write for literature and suggestions 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 
Established 1903 
WAREHOUSES AND OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 









TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PIONEERING & LEADERSHIP 
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If Your Chairs Are Not 
Equipped with Chair Tips 
That Really Eliminate 
Noise, You Are Tolerating 
an Unnecessary Nuisance. 


Write Today for Free Sample 
Set of CLINCHER TIPS 


CLINCHER CUSHION CHAIR TIP CO. 


FULLERTON CALIF. 
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An effective eraser 
for misplaced 
Bertillon records 


| ete see prints and other smudges left be- 
hind by careless little hands have no place 
on class room and corridor woodwork and 
walls. The more so since they are readily 
removed with a little Oakite dissolved in a 
pail of warm water. 

Painted surfaces are easily kept clean and 
bright with this sudsless cleaner. Even a mild 
solution makes smears and greasy marks dis- 
appear with little or no rubbing or scrubbing. 
And Oakite cleans safely, too. No danger 
of injury to paint or enamel. 

You can use Oakite to advantage on any 
cleaning job. The speed with which it works 
saves time and effort. Its free-rinsing quali- 
ties leave floors free from slippery films— 
make tile glisten and windows sparkle. 

Call in an Oakite Service Man. Let him show 
you how Oakite cleaning will save money all 
through your school. No obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in 
the leading industrial centers of the U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ans Methods 
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“It Stands Up—”’ 


A Department Head of a Large Institution, recently 
awarding a contract to Kewaunee for additional Lab- 
oratory Furniture, thus explained his reason: 

“My experience in using several makes of Labor- 
atory Furniture proves that Kewaunee stands up bet- 
ter than any other; consequently, Kewaunee furniture 
is cheaper in the long run.” 


Laboratory Furniture 


NO. 1006 STUDENTS’ 
BIOLOGY LABORA- 
TORY TABLE 





Where a complete 
work-table is desired, 
this will fill the need 
admirably. 





Send us your floor plan blueprints or rough sketches. 
We will make suggestive layout for equipment to meet 
your requirements without charge or obligation. Address 


the factory at Kewaunee 


r Cor 


LABORATORY FURNITURE XPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Chicago Office: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Room 1511 


New York Office: 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 














The Ideal Indoor 
Grandstand 


Where Floor Space Is Limited. 
The 


Wayne Type “C” 
Safe Steel Grandstand 


Especially designed to provide the max- 
imum seating capacity in small areas. 
Easily erected, will not mar floor. Can 
also be used outdoors. 


Prompt Shipment. Order now 
for your basketball games. 


Catalog and prices on request 


Wayne Iron Works 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 
Wayne, Penna. 


Representatives in: 
BALTIMORE; CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; NEW YORK; INDIAN- 
APOLIS; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; LINCOLN, NEB.; 
KANSAS CITY 






































PETERSON 
Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Has stood the test of over thirty-seven years service 
in the nation’s schools and today is recognized as 
high quality modern equipment. 







L-3060. KEADING TABLE of im- 
proved construction assuring absolute 
rigidity—legs equipped with cast brass 
sockets. 








989. STUDENTS DOUBLE-PURPOSE LABORATORY TABLE (Chemis- 
try and Agriculture) desirable when limited space will not permit separate 
laboratories. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
Office and Factory 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 





























Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 





Stage scenery for your | 
Auditorium stage. | 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has 
placed us in a position to know 
the particular requirements for 
your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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SEDGWICK 


DUMB 
WAITERS 


AND 








SANISTEEL 
Movable Chair 
Desks 


FOR LESS MONEY 





THAN THE 
HAN TH ELEVATORS 
CAE cc saksrncas $4.95 The new Sedgwick 
Medium ......... 4.80 Type “FDCG" Geared 
eer 4.65 Automatic Brake Dumb 


Waiters are designed for 
school, college, and simi- 
lar service where average 
loads range from twenty- 


We produced the first steel desk and other 
school furniture made of sanitary steel. Our 
products are still in the lead for sanitation and 





correct posture. five to seventy-five 
pounds and _ occasional 
loads up to two hundred 
For pounds. 
First Aid Other Sedgwick Outfits 
and are suitable for other re- 
—" quirements. 
oom. 
Write for New Catalog 
Send for and Consult our Service 
Cata- Type “F DC G” Department. 
logue. 





Sedgwick Machine Works 
165 West 15th Street NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Ash Hoists, Sidewalk Hlevators, Trunk 
Lifts, Etc. 


COLUMBIA SERCO 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


oom ar 


For TWO CENTS Cash! 


EW savings, more beautiful floors, Twin Disc 

Superiority—you will see them all when you 
try the Lincoln on your own floors. Learn by ac- 
tual use the very real advantages of having the 
entire weight of the machine on the brushes. 


Send No Money! 


The two cents you spend for a 
























































































~ ill__ bring FREE | : 
TRIAL “Otter te Stra eee | They Bring 
N Write teday. | School . 


| LINCOLN-SCHLUETER 


FLOOR-MACHINERY CO. INC. 


Doors Under Control 








| 235 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


TWIMW DISCS ARE FASTER- MORE THORC | 


This special school hardware 
by McKinney consists of a 
hinge providing constant fric- 
tion control, (eliminating free- 
swinging, slamming doors); a 
Noiseless Roller Catch, taking 
the place of a metal latch; 
and a Rubber Door Stop act- 
ing as a cushion. 

The Noiseless Roller Catch 


requires no knob to retract the 
bolt to open the door. A push 
on the door is all that is nec- 
essary. Most class room doors 
open into the halls. The Mc- 
Kinney Catch therefore makes 
an ideal safeguard against fire 
and panic dangers. Write for 
details to McKinney Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McKINNEY 
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C. M. Jordon Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Board of Education Division of Design and Inspection, Architects 
J.C. Nelson & Son, Contractors 


The Saving Is 
HERE» ‘THE C. M. Jordon High 


School, Minneapolis, is re- 
garded as one of the finest in 
the United States. The use of 
twenty-four thousand Bull Dog 
Clips to anchor the wood floors 
over concrete, is in line with 
the rigid standards maintained 
by the Minneapolis Board of 

ucation. 


Write for samples, instai- 
lation charts and cost da- 
ta to complete your files. 


Bull Dog Floor Clip Co. 
108 North First Ave., 
Winterset, Iowa, U.S.A, 


Distributors in 
brincibal cities. 


CONCRETE 


31098 @ Vilepauoagiin 
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{ny steel or wooden window, 
\they equipped, raises and low- 
ers smoothly and easily, yet is 
absolutely draft-tight when 
closed. A large Chicago build- 
ing saved $3500 in coal the first 
year. The installation of Athey 
Weatherstrips cost $4900 and 
will last the life of the building. 


al 


‘ 
| 


When cold air enters the win- 
dow, more fuel goes in the fire 
door. 


i 


| 
pee 


¥ 
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\they Shades let in the light 
and eliminate the glare. Instant- 
ly adjustable to shade any part 
of the window. 


Mm 


~ 
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. 26 of the most 
Cloth- 
Weathontipn” — modern recent 
Athey Window Shades buildings in 
Detroit are 
equipped with 
Athey Shades 


Send for latest 
Catalog 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6174 West 65th St., Chicago 


a Representatives in All Principal Cities and in Canada 
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“Fresh Air . . 


Two Better Methods of 
HEALTHFUL VENTILATION 


Everywhere” 


1. 


V-W Sash Rail Ventilator 


A fool-proof ventilator built right 
into the sash of the window. 






2. 


j 
V-W Window Ventilator 


A removable ventilator held in the 
window by patented spring expan- 
sion features. 


Both are built with patented R-shaped vertical louvers that admit 
fresh air and stop all draughts, dirt, rain and snow. 


Write for “The Opening to Better Health” 


THE V-W VENTILATOR CO. 
2885 A. I. U. Building Columbus, Ohio 
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RODDIS 
FLUSH 
DOORS 


-—for more than a 
quarter century 


Roddis’ more complete method of cross- 






unit construction assures a door of sound- |] 
er build. Roddis designs, wood qualities 
and workmanship provide a distinctively | 
unusual harmonizing beauty. And 
Roddis large volume production per- | 
mits effective price economy. Write / 


now for new Roddis literature. /# 


RODDIS LUMBER & 

VENEER COMPANY 

130 Fourth St. Marshfield, Wis. 
Distributors In All Principal Cities 


FLUSH, FRENCH, PANEL 


| and CUSTOM BUILT DOORS 
| mnionig eS 
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Only those offering approved products or services for schools are invited 








The Broadening Field of 
School Responsibility 


HE school of today has extended the scope of its activity 

and guidance. Along with education the matters of 
health have been studied and granted serious attention. 
Color, sound absorption materials, medical rooms, have come 
into vogue to add further quality to school efforts. 


Thus the duties and executive capacities of the admin- 
istrator have been increased. Pedagogy alone is not a sole 
end. A more versatile understanding and experience is de- 
manded on the part of school superintendency. 


In such publications as The NATION’S SCHOOLS edi- 
torial value is found alike in the text and advertising pages. 
From the messages of manufacturers come pertinent facts 
and information on the facilities that comprise the physical 
makeup of the modern school. For example, here is a column 
of excerpts taken from this issue. This testimony is of in- 
terest to all school administrators. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


“You wouldn’t expect your chil- 
dren to thrive on a diet of 
skimmed milk, so why furnish 
them “skimmed sunlight” in the 
schoolroom? The _ ultra-violet 
rays of the sunlight are a vital 
factor in the growth and devel- 
opment of children’s bodies and 
minds. Let this outdoor sun- 
light into the schoolrooms and 
health and spirits—mind and 
body—will benefit.” 


“Plumbing and heating systems 
not only affect present day liv- 
ing conditions, but determine 
the health and happiness of 
generations yet to come. It is, 
then, important to note what 
materials educators select when 
they specialize in teaching 
household arts.” 


“Basketball, track, swimming, 
gymnastics—the virile sports of 
youth are today broadly en- 
couraged in the school cur- 
riculum. Here guidance of health 
and play becomes as essential 
in student training as pedagogy 
itself. With this growing en- 
couragement of exercise and 
competitive sport, the responsi- 
bility of the school increases. 
A closer attention to student 
welfare is demanded. Ample 
facilities must be provided— 
training quarters, medical 
rooms—every equipment that 
will lend further quality and 
efficacy to the course of bodily 
soundness.” 


“Every noise that disturbs stu- 
dents uses up valuable energy, 
and induces early fatigue. This 
lowers the quality of school- 
work they are able to do, as 
well as the quantity. And an- 
noying reverberations in school 
auditoriums, greatly decrease 
the worth and enjoyment of 
programs ... make them _ in- 
distinct and hard to  under- 
stand.” 


to use the advertising pages of The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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Aznoe’s Have Available: | 
SCHOOL NURSES | 

(A) R.N., age 32, special training in Public 


Health, eighteen months’ experience; has 
taught school for one year, asks $140. 





(B) R.N., age 44, two years’ normal train- | 
ing, special Public Health training, ten years’ 

| experience in School, Community organiza- 

| tion, pre-natal and infant welfare work; asks 
$175. 


(C) R.N., age 44, post-graduate courses in 


Contagion, Public Health and Social Serv- 

ice, twenty years’ varied and remarkable 

experience; highest references; asks $2400. 
No. 1993 





CENTRAL REGISTRY for NURSES 


30 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































WHY NOT OWN 
YOUR GRADUATION 
CAPS AND GOWNS? 


+ 


You can make 32 per cent on 
your investment on each rental, 
based on the usual rental charge 
of $2.00 to your students. 


Write us for full details of our 
proposition, catalog, prices, and 
attractive purchase plan. 


Sample garments sent on request. 
Aldrich & Aldrich 


1857 Milwaukee Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
































‘Teach them 


Every school teaching modern 
woodworking plant practice 
should be equipped with modern 
woodworking machines. By modern woodworking 
machines we mean machines that cost less, and 
operate more economically—permit maximum pro- 
duction, and are more accurate—occupy less floor 
space, and are portable. 

Union Woodworking Machines embody the most up-to-date 
methods employed in modern woodworking shop practice, 


and are built to the highest standards of quality. Write 
for catalog. 


GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 


116 Straight Ave., 


the Modern Way — 


_ TIRRILL Gas 


An economical gas 
plant that makes you 
independent, and sup- 
plies gas for all needs 
at a very moderate 
cost. 










The TIRRILL Gas Machine 


| furnishes a steady supply of safe and de- 
| pendable gas of standard, uniform quality; 
| non-poisonous and absolutely smokeless. 








Gas made instantly and automatically, 
as wanted, right on your premises. 





HE Tirrill is the only machine that mixes 
the gas outside of the building and under- 
ground. Listed as Standard by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Nothing to get 





out of order or need repairs. 


The Pennsylvania State College advises that 
its Tirrill machine has given 38 years of satis- 
factory daily service. 


Write TODAY for complete, illustrated catalog No. 5 
TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. 








(Est. 1864) 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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Can Any Community Afford Not to 
Use Firesafe Construction in Schools? 


HEN a school interior is plastered on Milcor Stay-Rib Metal Lath, 
Xy that school is FiRESAFE. Such construction is given a “One-Hour 
Rating” by the Board of Fire Underwriters, which means that 
your children are safer in a school plastered on Stay-Rib Metal Lath than 
in the average home. 
Stay-Rib Metal Lath on wood studs, instead of being fuel for flames, re- 
tards their spreading for a full hour. That gives children and teachers time 
to escape, and the fire department time to arrive before the fire develops in- 
to a seething furnace. Can any Community afford not to use Milcor Fire- 
safe Construction? 


A very pleasing style of interior finish for schools is provided in Milcor 
Expansion Metal Casing. This Casing does away with wide wood casing, 





is entirely sanitary and fireproof, and is economical to use. And all plastered 
EXPANSION EXPANSION | 
CORNER BEAD CASING corners in schools should be protected with Milcor Expansion Corner Beads, 
Milcor products should have the earnest as a matter of economical maintenance. They enable the plasterer to make 
conside shool b . ; 
ee ee ee ee a straight, true corner, and the expanded metal mesh holds the plaster in 
ete yy ee place right up to the corner, while the metal bead protects it. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Eastern Plant: CANTON, OHIO 
Chicago, Ill., Kansas City, Mo., La Crosse, Wis., Boston, Mass., Atlanta, Ga., Detroit, Mich., Minneapolis, Minn, 


SISSSOSISSSFISISSSSISSSOSSISSIIN) OY, Re<a=auay=—<yp==ay wy INNIS 1 YARSSAAE FARE RAS EASSAGEALgSagygsSySNOIISISSISISISISSIOSNSS, 
AMKANUALAMAUUERAARERANTERNNUNY AL 4d ToCOR TTY ROL Div ay PG 
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The Domestic Science Building, Universit y of Tennessee, Knoxville, Architects, M ller-Fullenwider & Dowling, Chicago, Ill 























Plumbing and Heating Contractors, L. P. McAuliffe, Knoxville, Tenn. Crane plumbing and heating materials installed. 


Future husbands will give thanks 


Plumbing and heating systems not 
only affect present day living condi- 
tions, but determine the health and 
happiness of generations yet to come. 
It is, then, important to note what 
materials educators select when they 
specialize in teaching household arts. 


This question was answered by the 
University of Tennessee, in its new 


Domestic Science building. It installed 


Crane plumbing and heating materials. 


Awake to the modern conception that 
proper sanitation and living habits must 
be inculcated at schools, Crane Co. 
ofters—in addition to a complete line 
of plumbing and heating materials — 
a fund of experience gathered from 
successfully meeting, in hundreds of 
schools throughout the country, the 
special requirements of education, 


RANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Seventy Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco, and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton; Montreal, and St. Johns, Quebec; Ipswich, England 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY. HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
CIE CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 





























A modern lesson in geography—seeing the Panama Canal in operation 


11,000 Children 
Underwent ‘lhis ‘lest 


In the test of 11,000 children, conducted by two 
nationally known educators, the children using 
Eastman Classroom Films gained 33 per cent more 
in geography and 15 per cent more in general 
science than the children who did not use such 
films. .... These eminent authorities consider 
this result to be a reliable index of the value of 


Eastman Classroom Films. 


An interesting description of this remarkable test 1s yours on request 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















